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WRINKLES ON THE HORNS OF TOBY. 
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PREFACE. 


In these days of confessions—when opium 
eaters in the person of Thomas De Quincey, 
and pretty women in the person of Miss Par- 
doe—find their legitimate exponent—why 
shall not we, Toby, stand forward preémi- 


nent—the representative and incarnation of 


that large and respectable portion of humani- 
ty, ycleptugly men? Why shall not said Toby 
indite the reminiscences of his infancy and 
youth, and the sober ponderings of his graver 
years! and echo and the club say, “ Why 
don’t he?’ And yet it requires considera- 
ble firmness for us to give a complete narra- 
tion of what things have happened unto us; 
for in the language of a hero of old, 


** Sewa, dewa, xexovGamer 
’ 
YVVALKES WAECOY ME. 


Scarcely do we find it in our heart to rend 
the public bosom with the record of our 


“ Wrongs unredressed and insults unavenged ;” 


and though we are certain that some por- 
tions of our confessions when made public, 
will ‘‘ chain the ear of millions in shudder- 
ing sympathy,” yet we shrink not from the 
task ; so, merely pausing to remark that we 
don’t like quotation or digression, and shall 
demonstrate that we can do without these 
fashionable expletives, we proceed to close 
our preface with our title—viz : 
CONFESSIONS OF AN UGLY MAN; 
Being an Inquiry 


INTO THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF UGLINESS; 
With Divers Reflections Thereupon: 


es 





CHAPTER I. 


When we wrote the title above, we had 
not considered how extremely short would 
be our chapter on the causes of ugliness— 
‘res est notissima—causa latet’’—we can only 
say, that while it is an established fact, 
founded on what the most rigorous disciple 
of Locke would consider the best evidence, 
viz: sensation and perception ; yet, the why 
and the wherefore are as yet hidden from 
our ken. But, while this portion of our sub- 
ject must be summarily dismissed, the next 
topic, viz—the effects of ugliness, expands 
itself before our vision with infinite ampli- 
tude, and we can approach it only by piece- 
meal as it were, remembering that ‘ History, 
(and consequently biography,) is Philosophy 
teaching by example.’”’ Now we know no 
man’s life so well as we do our own; and we 
shall commence by giving a brief sketch of 
our reminiscences—a sort of reswmé of the 
'various “moving accidents by flood and 
field” that have befallen us during our peri- 
patoundings and periscopountings in this 
‘life. 





CHAPTER I1. 





No roar of cannon ushered in the dawn of 
the sixteenth October, 18S—. No “ trum- 
_peter spoke to the cannoneer without’’—no 
“cannon to the heavens’’—no national con- 
vulsion testified to the increase in the citi- 
zens of the Federal Government: unher- 
alded, though not perhaps unexpected, we 
crept into this phase of existence called life, 
in a small cabin of the Old Dominion—*‘ a 
youth to fortune and toluck unknown.” And 
we cannot discover that Nature evinced any 
|sympathy with our advent. Noearthquakes 
| shook the ground; no comets blazed in the 
|heavens—we were the sole “portent dire” 


And Some Account of the Present Condition and Pros- | that appeared on that day ° and the only hint 


pects of UGLY MEN in this Country, (the whole | 


exempt irom quotation and digression,) with some Con- 


sulatious addressed to our fellow-sufferers. 


Voi. XIX—17. 


of our forthcoming, that was furnished by 


‘science, literature or art, is to be found 
in the almanac for the year, where, in 
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the meteorological column opposite Oct. 16,; Memories of Childhood! so sweet and so 
may be seen the announcement—‘ ugly solemn—this is not the time, nor this the 
weather.” This was before the days of place to bring you from your quiet rest. 
Davy Richardson, and the art of divination,, A discerning public will pardon us for ma- 
like that of painting on glass, was still extant. king an “ Aiatus’’ of some two dustra, when 
Of our early days we know but littlke— we inform them that during that period we 
our fame having not yet quite sufficiently ex- were in no way remarkable. We encoun- 
panded, to render it important to fish up the tered the usual number of “lickings” at 
pristine efforts of our genius. We ourself school; we wept the usual amount of “ briny 
remember only one incident of our incipient tears” over the third declension: with the 
literary career—and this grew out of acertain aid and countenance of our short-tailed cur, 
mental idiosyncrasy—a philosophic skepti- we treed as many cats as any boy of our 
cism as to form in letters—whereby we were times: we ascended ‘quantum suff.” of 
not unfrequently led to ignore the important ‘the fruit trees of North America,” and we 
distinction between 5 and d, to the great ob- |“ fit’? a vast number of hornets’ nests :-- 
scuration and mystification of those passa- (Speaking of fruit trees and hornets’ nests, 
ges in the writings of celebrated authors to, we may remark, “ par parenthése,” and with 
which our earlier elocutionary labors were all modesty, that we were a perfect* Lou- 
devoted. We can scarcely think without don in regard to the one; while we were a 
laughing of the blunder we made—the supe- Demetrius Poliorcetes as touching the other.) 
rior limit of elocutional transgression—which Historic impartiality compels us also to state 
finally set us right about 6 andd. Those that we were ‘“‘some”’ after cats. Those 
were happy days: when we think thereon, “deeds of high emprise”’ are, however, un- 
we remember the words of Cona—‘ The recorded, and we shall not allude to them 
thoughts of former years glide over my soul more, 
like swift shooting meteors over Ardven’s, “lest all 
gloomy vale.’’ How clearly comes up the| Should say that we are proud.” 
image of the room in which we children used | oa 
to sport in the dim firelight on winter even- | The time when sans ugly an begins to shine 
ings: the abominable exercises in mental © *47 eSoxn, “ and ‘‘in propria persona,” 
arithmetic, according to the system of Pes-)}§ when he arrives at that age when he would 
talozzi, whom at that time we considered a ‘ain make himself agreeable to the other 
scourge to the rising generation—as indeed 5©*: especially when there is some ‘bright 
he proved to some of us—putting cause for particular star’’ of a girl in whose eyes he 
effect as we have the right to do: and then | desires to find favor: and of such stars we 
the long walks and talks we had in the fields : have had be whole galaxy—yea, an hemis- 
the bliss unspeakable of sheep-shearing time : | Phere, which we propose to catalogue ac- 
the glory of hogtails—the ineffable satisfac- | cording to the most approved systems of mod- 
tion of trapping hares in gums, and all man- €™ astronomy ; giving their right ascension 


ner of gins. |and always their declination—with the exact 
i time of transit across our meridian—deter- 
“ Soft as ravs of sunlight stealing, mined generally by from two to three obser- 
On the dying day: | vations, with a siderial clock having a mer- 
Parest 24 chimes of low bells pealing icurial pendulum and a dead beat escapement, 
When eve fades awav— 
Sad as winds at night that moan, equal to any ever made by Hardy, Molyneux 
Throngh the heath o’er mountains lone, ‘or Frodsham. We do not propose immedi- 
Sent tt Choachts of dave now gonr, ately to commence this undertaking, which 
On manhood’s memory. “ re 
As the sunbeams from the Heaven we foresee would be of vast aid and com- 
Hide at eve their light— 
As the bells when fades the even * Really we must beg pardon of Mr. J. T. Headley for 
Peal not on the night— using his word so often: for we consider that by employ- 
As the night winds cease to sigh ing it in such expressions as “a perfect carpet of corpses,” 
When the rain falls from the sky, he has invented a new mode of conveying the idea of a 
Pass the thoughts of days gone by number of unfortunate deceased—and that he has a pat- 
From age’s memory.” ent tu his invention to which we have no copy-right. 













‘ 
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fort to many ingenuous youth—not to say} We were offering some remarks on the 
anything of its opening to the man of sci-|determination of the epact, as we shall call 
ence an entirely new department of siderial ‘it, of an ugly man; and omitting any further 
astronomy. But we contemplate waiting for. digression, we will go right in ‘‘ medias res,”’ 
the new edition of the Washington Cata-| as we did go when we were a youth of some 
logue, and the first volume of the American! sixteen summers. We had but lately indued 
Nautical Almanac. We also foresee that it, the toga virilis, being hitherto what a Roman 
will be a work of some labor—and we here | would call, ‘‘pretextatus,” that is, we wore 
only allude to it with the view of giving a| roundabouts and went barefoot in the sum- 
specimen and soliciting subscriptions: any|mer. As we say, we had just passed from 
suggestions also with regard to form and man-| the chrysalis state; and our feelings, as we 
ner of publication, from any “ gentleman of viewed ourself, in our new guise, may be bet- 
scientific attainments,” will be thankfiilly re-, ter imagined than described. It is, however, 
ceived and acknowledged. The followingis the part of the philosopher to illustrate his 



















































































our contemplated arrangement : subject by analogies drawn from every day 
phenomena: this has hitherto been done on 
Sie ag. ee ONY the principle of resemblance: we shall strike 
” i a = 5 ¢  |joutanew track, however,—a sort of paradox- 
12 318 =12 &| = ?  $  |jiecal analogy by antithesis—and we hope to be 
(ae ns ea ” ; understood perfectly, when we say that our 
©oialk6 | net ) . feelings might have been likened to those of 
ic) “> = > 5 ° . 
} 3 3.0/5 8 «| =~ = ; a tadpole, who newly divested of tail, and en- 
"e Ve |e | ah ae + | dowed with lungs and legs, for the first time 
#2i2= | row ; z | hops, 
° o “Micrometer. a ** verpanodos Baaw Onpos opectepov 
) he Geusvos ° 
Kae a: o- mm 4 TUE 5 
4 2 ee Se SY ; 
ZS | T | ag [Circle Reading. 3 3 and hears himself croak. 
) S? 
\ + 4 
: 4 = % IDirect On a ‘ age 
Se tts z CHAPTER III. 
( & 8 — © 
ae B S |Reverse. os } “ Mon Dieu qu’il est terrible, 
} ) q 
aa ~ -_ } Ses regards m’ont fait peur, mais une peur horrible, 
% ‘3 | External. = 3} 5 Et jamais je ne vis un plus hideux Chretien.” 
=) ) Moliére, L’ Ecole des Femmes. 1I. 3. 
) se ~ = 3 ? io . 
; % | & | ‘SE |lnternal 5 ; Our first exploit in the female line, was 
a ee | teammeen Sage when we were departing from the paternal 
“ae Nelaiee of Cle roof to seek our fortune among Greek verbs 
| = 4 : . . . . . 
sia) ee limator. ¢ and the intricacies of mathematics. Let it 
x x ‘Zenith Point. “a be remembered, that hitherto we were some- 
8 | 8 | 88 |Correction what in the category of that ‘rose in the 
i———— ate desert,’’ whereof poets rhyme and females 
Ee, De pmcaeee } |sing—or of those “gems of purest ray se- 
rs sing gems purest ray 
- {os ne,” i y IV ‘s 
Z Z g Zenith Distance. | = rene,’ ee we are given to understand, 
— ¢ 3S} are hidden ‘in the dark unfathomable caves 
ot a1 Me Q) of ocean.” Howbeit, we had not as yet risen 
> >| 75 Latitude 3) y 
* -- 4 4 . . ° ° 9 
@ | 53 | 35 Ss) sufficiently above the public horizon for it to 
= ; be determined “ what manner of man’’ we 
om Q< § 6 a were. “In short,” our apocalypse was as 
Bo] 22 | Fz = that of a comet or other meteor. 
=F Be | oo ~ We are a man of few words—and we state 
a |Z: ‘ 
s 3 22|22 e that we fell deeply, ‘‘ madly” in love, with a 
5 s|s2| 35 Z young lady, whom for convenience of refer- 
- ? } lence, and ‘‘to fix the ideas’ we shall call 
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damsel 4. ‘What a fall was there, my 
countrymen.” It was a violent and acute 
attack—but not of the chronic order; else 
were we not living totell the tale. The per- 
sonal appearance of damsel .4 may be briefly 
summed up as follows—good features, (ex- 
cept nose,) dark eyes, brown hair curling 
around a neck which was decidedly ‘‘ swan- 
like,” a graceful carriage, and a voice which 
we at that time considered an improved order 
of the music of the spheres. We are ashamed 
to confess how derelict we were to our flame. 
We ‘never told our love, but let conceal- 
ment, like a worm i’ the bud, prey on our 
damask (?) cheek,’’—that’s it exactly—“ pe- 
reant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.’ We 
presented our fair with a piece of music, 
whereon was represented in all the glory of 
lithography, an equestrian female, apparently 
contemplating a large body of very small 
troops, who seemed to be in that position 
which answers to the command “ eyes left.’ 
The amazon hereinbefore mentioned, was of 
an antique and venerable conformation, and, 
taking her altogether, she seemed, (if we 
may be allowed to borrow a phrase from one 
of the military and civil bulwarks of Hano- 
ver,) to be “ parading on horseback by se- 
niority of rank.’’ That piece of music cost 
us twenty-five cents in current funds; and 
we conveyed it to its destination with trem- 
bling secresy; but although we afterwards 
heard of its gracious acceptance, we did’nt 
press our suit any farther; and we have al- 
ways been puzzled whether to refer our com- 
parative coolness to the effects of Time and 
remorseless Fate, which hurried us away 
from the scenes of our early love and blunted 
our sensibilities in the “hortus siccus’’ of 
defunct languages, or more feasibly to the 
depletive agency of that twenty-five cents: 
It relieved us wonderfully. 

So we went to College; and on our way 
thither, it was necessary to spend some 
months in asmall village, which we shall call 
X; and here we had hardly gotten rid of our 
former attachment, when we suddenly be- 
came a “ victim’’ again. Now this last time 
we did really fall in love: we have never 
since felt as we did then—and we don’t ex- 
pect to “nother.” 


“°*T was a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream,” 


Whether it was the romantic influence of 
the time of life, (‘‘ sweet sixteen,’’) or of the 
season of the year, (viz: summer,) or the 
superior charms of damsel B., we don’t know; 
perhaps it was all three combined: at any 
rate, we “put our foot in it” that time. The 
enchantress who “stole my heart away.” 
was fair as the morning; eyes ‘ deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue,” such as we have 
only once seen either before or since, and 
whose sweet, glad expression yet haunts our 
memory ; aslender form, the ideal of grace- 
ful action; the most winsome smile, and a 
laugh unlike all other laughs—so much so, 
that when we accidentally hear a stray note 
somewhat approaching its perfection, we are 
straightway transported to the time when we 
heard its thrilling music. We lived for two 
months or more in an existence which has 
made us ever since believe in the rose-col- 
ored visions of poets. But we “loved her 
in vain;’’ for though she didn’t exactly 
‘leave us to weep,’”’ yet it amounted to 
pretty much the same thing—we got no sat- 
isfaction, other than a small bunch of flow- 
ers, tied with a strand of that ‘“‘ coma flava,” 
the halo of our dreams. Then, for the first 
time, we experienced what it was ‘to love 
and not be loved again.” Truly, it lasted 
but a short time ; otherwise we could’nt have 
‘managed to surwive it:” as it was, it re- 
quired some months to restore us to our 
wonted elasticity of spirits, and bring us to 
that pitch of prowess at the table for which 
we are widely distinguished—a prowess equal 
to that which the students of our early bal- 
lad literature will remember to have been a 
striking feature in the accomplishments of 
the justly celebrated Jack Sprat and his amia- 
ble consort. And so we finished with dam- 
sel B; but the malady in this case had been 
so violent, that for a long time afterwards we 
felt lingering twinges of it. 

“ J’étais aigré faché désespéré contre elle 

Et cependant jamais jé ne la vis si belle 

Jamais ses yeux aux miens n’ont paru si percants 


Jamuis je n’eus pour eux des désirs si pressants.” 
Mol. L’ Ecole des Femmes IV. 1. 


Now we can conscientiously place all of 
the preceding misfortunes to the account of 
our ugliness ; for in other respects -we were 
quite equal to some of our compeers who 











were vastly more successful. 
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nent’s sublimity into ridicule—skirmishing, 
harassing on all sides and sometimes bearing 
off the palm—we say sometimes, for not un- 
frequently when the vote was taken among 
the bystanders on the merits of the debate, 

We were at College for some time; but while the captain had many friends and cli- 
the ardor with which we prosecuted our stu- ents. yet his antagonist had quite as many to 


dies prohibited ag from mingling much iN subscribe tothe doctrine—‘ In Vino veritas.” 
the society of ladies, and so we escaped free And then we encouraged the athletic sports 
from the attractions of the neighboring fair.’ once fashionable in ‘merrie England ;” we 
Had we not already expressed and stuck to .nowballed—we played leap frog—we had 
our determination not to digress, we should toyrnaments—we danced in the road around 
here give some of the TeenEeRences of our rows of candles, the dust very soon hiding 
College career; for it is remarkable that no the « figurants” from the public gaze,—and 
sort of literature has more charms for the the lurid glare of the candles, with the curt 


age reader, than that descriptive of Col- vestments of the performers, giving the rites 
ege life. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ The days when we were students, John, 
A long time ago.” 


_astriking resemblance to some infernal in- 

We could tell of the many good things cantation of witches: we laugh now, as we 
thought. said and done by our fellows: we pemember the capers of one “ cutty sark,” 
could write a volume about our amuse- who in the ardor of the waltz, caught a pas- 
ments at different seasons—those suppers sing Professor by the waist and turned him 


3) - ™ > 
on turkeys, coffee, “flannel cakes, &c., around several times before he discovered 
which nothing can ever obliterate from our pi, mistake. Also we played “ knucks ;” in 


memory—the cigars that followed, the catches ‘the serene summer evenings we carried out 


we used to sing and the tales that we used’ oy, chairs into the road before our doors, and 


to tell. Who that heard can ever forget with a candle to light our pipes, we set our- 


the minstrelsy of Joe Cash—now MOVIN selyes down to preside at the game afore- 
with measured and stately step amid the epic '..;4__to give counsel in matters of doubt— 


glories of the ‘‘Nonte Skew Bart”—now | __ty canvass the proceedings—to encourage 
reminding us of the ballads of old, full of the timid—to behold with unnmixed delight 
romance and pathos, as he sung of Lord ‘the administration. of justice which always 
Lovell” and the ‘“Ladye Nancie”—anon | ojoced the game. 


rousing his hearers to admiration of that pala~| wre could dwell on the habitudes of our 
din, Johnson, who associates, nobie .cllows that they were,— 
C—, and L—, and T—, and V—, and M—, 
and a host of others. We could describe 
\that glorious confrérie that whilom did con- 


*** fit? from seven o’clock in the morning, 
*Till the sun went down at night.” 





Who can forget these and the thousand other 
lays of beauty and chivalry that we were. 
wont to hear when the toil of day was done. 
And then the oratory: Georce Vines and 
Carr. MarsHatt—where shall we hope to. 
find your equals! where, amid all that re- 


gregate under the colonnade of the ‘‘LonG 
Brock” E. R.—of all those friends who dwelt 
together with the harmony of brethren. Some 
we have not since seen—and one, alas! we 
shall never more see in this world; but even 
here, we may be permitted to speak of his 


corded eloquence can boast, shall we find manifold virtues, his nobility of character, 
such acute and discriminating logic—such his warmth of heart, his splendid talents— 
profound and subtle investigation—such won- | all combining to make one of the noblest of 
derful splendour of delivery! The one, dark | mankind, whose life—one constant exhibi- 
and mysterious, dealing in gigantic trope and | tion of all that is sublime or beautiful in hu- 
stupendous simile—and exhibiting withal|man nature—has proved too short for his 
such truth of feeling as he denounced some jfriends and his nativeland. Friend of those 
political measure, that it would harrow up|days, regretted and unforgotten, whose last 
the soul. The other, quick, sharp and prac-|moments were cheered by no sympathizing 


tical, always endeavoring to turn his oppo-|presence—whose last sighs were breathed on 
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a foreign shore—time has not dimmed the|from any open rupture with our rival, who, 
brightness of your memory, nor shall oblit-| we soon saw, was destined to succeed. But 
erate it, from the hearts of any who knew we did not see it, fool that we were, until we 
you; certainly not from those of the associ-| had made a sort of “ experimentum crucis ;” 
ation who enjoyed so long the pleasure and|in other words, had offered her our hand, 


the profit of your intercourse. 


* * * * * 


When we left College we engaged in ac- 
tive life, on account of “res augustae domi,” 
and we became an instructor of youth. We 
were unanimously elected Principal of a 
small academy situated near the little vil- 
lage of Y 
our dwelling was another—“ pertingent and | 
contiguous’’—‘‘ where did inhabit damsels 
twain,’’ whom we shall call C’ and C" for 
good reasons. Of course we very soon found 
them out ; and we shall describe them in the 
order in which we have mentioned them— 
that being the order in which we ‘ took’, 
them, to borrow a college phrase. 

C! was “ svelte’ and ‘‘ spirituelle ;” doated 
on literature, (though not on literary men,) | 
whether German, French, or English; she 
was devotedly fond of astronomy—viz : that | 
descriptive astronomy, whereby young ladies | 
name stars so prettily for their admirers: 
and here we may be allowed to observe that | 
this is a sufficient, and the only practical use 





to which a young lady ever does put her as- 


tronomical knowledge. However, to return 
to C’—she was something of the bas bleu 
order; and although not very highly educa- 
ted, she had fine original powers of mind 
and a remarkable taste—in literature; she 
was rather below the medium size, had dark 
eyes and hair and a Grecian face. Now we 
were thrown very much in her company du- 
ring the first winter of our sojourn in the 
village of Y , and gradually, admiration 
for her multiform excellence was developed 
into a passion ‘des plus fortes.” We did 
not know it at first, but suddenly a rival ap- 
peared in the field—* supervened,” as the 
doctors say—and competition, which gives 
life to trade, does the same for love—it brings 
it out, as sage tea does the measles. 





“La femme est en effet le potage de l'homme 

Et quand un homme voit d’autres hommes parfois 
Qui veulent dans sa soupe aller tremper leurs doigts, 
I] en montre aussitét une colére extréme.” 


We were, however, wise. and refrained 


our heart, and our fortune; the latter item 
being thrown in by way of rhetorical adjunct 
and to round the period; for as spot Toots 
|says, “Jt was of no consequence.” Now, 
whether our inamorata hated us for our 
delay—(for that does have a powerful indu- 
srom sometimes)—or for our ugliness, or for 





In the immediate vicinity of, ‘our ‘“‘res augustae’ already alluded to, or 


‘finally oat she ‘‘did not love us less, 
+but him more,” all these are questions which 
we have never been able to solve to our sat- 
‘isfaction: but so ’twas, she very gently in- 
‘formed us that she was engaged, and re- 
quested us to “keep the secret,’’ which we 
‘promised religiously to do, seeing it had cost 
lus so much to get it. We shall not soon 
‘forget that occasion: it was signalized by an 
incident which, as Mr. Angelo Cyrus Ban- 
‘tam, M. C., says, was, “to say the least of 
it, remarkable.” In fact, it is unprecedented. 
It was night, and we had on a bran new suit 


: of ” deiks. We propounded our questions 


about 9 P. M., on the 19th day of Novem- 
ber, 1834, New Style. Soon we were the 
happy possessor of the secret already men- 
tioned ; and we retired to muse thereon and 
| chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancies” — 


“ And oft, soothed sadly, by some dirgeful wind, 
Think of the sad ills we had—left behind.” 
S. 7’. Coleridge—or somebody. 


Pending these considerations, when we 
had set us down “a pensive hour to spend,” 
‘nobis venit in mentem’’—that is, being in- 
terpreted, we “lowed” a cigar wouldn’t 
‘‘go bad.” (In those days—halcyon days— 
‘long vanished,” which “ ne’er come again,” 
we smoked cigars—we did.) As we were 
saying, we smoked a cigar, and then—took 
another, which we also smoked by way of 
treating our vexation homeopathically, and 
cutting or burning in two, as it were, the 
Gordian knot that plagued us. Wesay when 
we had smoked two cigars, and were think- 
ing of going to bed, with the view of being 
“bound in slumber’s golden chain,’’ for it 
was the “ wee short hour ayant the twal’;”’ 
in fact, when we were actually taking off 
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sensation in the interior 


, “ava Se xedados euors yaotepa 
nexn St pide movonenros 
Atnwv. 
( Variation on Euripides.) 


We were getting dreadfully sick : something 
must be done, or we should ‘shuffle off this 
mortal coil’’ very speedily. While, with 
our crippled faculties we endeavored to think 
and then act, for Sallust has truly said, ‘ opus 
est consulto, et quum consultum fuerit mature 
facto;’’ while, we say, we were thinking what 
to do, the question resolved itself-— é€ azpos- 
Soxnrov;’’ as the Greeks fell upon the Persians, 
so did we part with our supper. It was 


“love’s labor lost,’’ eating that supper ;—_| 


straight up, and tumultuously, as it were, 
“ab imo pectore,’’ came every thing :—we 
didn’t “think it was in us’’—(and it wasn’t 
in us long.) O what a terminus to a love 
scra, e—perfectly unique. 


“It stands alone 
Like Adam’s recollection of the fall.’ 


That night we went ‘‘to rest but not to sleep.”’ 
We were as empty as the vaults of the Union 
Bank. However, no thorn is without some 
rose, so we “‘ calmed us to rest.”” We awoke 
in the morning a ‘‘ wiser and a_ hungrier 
man:’’ we fell to on the breakfast—we cer- 
tainly did eat what was set before us that 
morning, and we rose from the table cured. 
(We do most earnestly and affectionately 
urge all young persons, who may be in the 
category mentioned above, to imbibe a slight 
dose of ipecachuana. The connection be- 
tween the heart and the stomach has long 
been known to physicians—the latter gener- 
ally affecting the former. In our case, which 


we are proud to record for the sake of sci- We were always of a philosophic turn of 


ence, it was the former that stirred up the 
latter. The case is established, and the di- 


agnosis made out: the patient suddenly re-| 


covered.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Lvdovx*Sersas Tov yopoy tay yvracxar 
Kae ras anevaas; Xan. ov wa Ac ovdepportisa— 
Aristoph. 


In the preceding chapter, we have fully 
set forth how we were cured of our penchant 


our deiks, we were conscious of a singular | 


for C!. We attended at her wedding, which 
took place one bright sunny evening in the 
parish church of Y , and we stood hard 
by while, according to the formula of the 
Episcopal persuasion, she took upon herself 
the vows of matrimony. We had some queer 








feelings at first, but before it was over, we 
got used to it, and were ready to sing an 
“io pean,” an epithalamium or any other 
jubilant anthem, in anticipation of the refresh- 
‘ments and entertainments that we surmised 
would follow the ceremony; but we were 
doomed to a disappointment even more se- 
vere than our preceding—for it had no rem- 
edy. The happy couple straightway depart- 
-edona “grand tour,” and before they came 
back, we ourself were gone glimmering—for a 
season. When we returned, after our vaca- 
tion, it was not to envy the felicity of YW © 
but to discover and remark sundry excellen- 
cies of feature and disposition in C”, all of 
|which had hitherto escaped our notice. 
Let not the reader exclaim against our incon- 
stancy. There is no use or satisfaction in 
'preserving an “undying affection” for an- 
other man’s wife; and for our part, as soon 
as a girl marries, she is to us as a he-then 
and a publican—moreover, we were the “ vic- 
tim of circumstances”’ as much as Mr. Pick- 
wick was, for we are of a loving nature, and 
we were forced very much into the society of 
C'!—she went into winter quarters at home— 
and was the only approachable female in all 
that country; for the roads are in winter 
blocked up with snow or mud, which latter 
played the mischief with boots and straps— 
‘and we, in common with all the beaux of the 
time, wore straps—so we were confined to 
a very small circle of perambulation, and 
could go no farther than the mansion of C". 


‘mind; and we took very kindly to studying 
the “differentia” of C", while she lent her- 
self as a subject, with all the grace imagina- 
ble ; perhaps she wished to while away the 
winter. We made out from our observations 
about as favorable a chart of character, &c., 
as any one would wish to see: and, in the 
ardor of the study, we were not long in im- 
perceptibly, as it were, falling again into the 
snares of Cupid. Some description of C’ 





may not be deemed totally irrelevant, or in- 
, compatible with the plan of our confessions : 
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C" was, when we knew her, a young lady | |of her in a most solemn and i impressive man- 
of medium size and stature—rather verging | ner—not expecting to see her again for some 
on the ‘ embon point” order—she had a fair|months; but we were invited* to a dinner 
complexion, light hair and blue eyes—‘ un’ ‘party, just before we left, and very unex- 
petit nez retroussé,” and the most perfectly |pectedly beheld her there. When opportu- 
lovely mouth and teeth we have ever yet be-. nity occurred, we pressed our suit again, 
held.* ewra sua Wevdovg she certainly had, with all the ardor of youth—frustra—for we 
and her teeth were like two strings of pearls: got no more encouragement than before ; and 
she had not a graceful carriage, but abun- in a few days, we left the village of Y. 
dance of conversational powers, good sense, in a crazy buggy, propelled by a perfect Ro- 
and a perfect innocence of anything like ro-|sinante of a horse—with but little hope of 
mance. As we said, we were “going the having our future shared by C". 

pace” before we knew it; and we had rivals | Months rolled bythe moon waxed and 
too, to the number of three, simultaneously ; waned i in the firmament—we spent our va- 
but we didn’t fear any of them: in fact, it cation and returned to find her gone on a 
turned out that none of us had any just cause Jong visit of six months. But all things have 

to fear or envy any other—inasmuch as we. an end—most of them two—so did this Visit ; 


all got “lifted’’ seriatim—but we anticipate. lend when she returned, we were about di- 


| 





We were for some time very cautious. | verging in pursuit of other game, when she 


The remarkable bad luck which had hitherto’ 
attended our efforts, had cast its shadow com- | 
pletely over our sanguine disposition ; but. 
our passion was too strong to be contravened 
by any fear of consequences, and we finally 


resolved totry the ‘imminent deadly breach.” 


adroitly managed to recall us—soon were we 
again at her feet—this last time, at a small 
“tea fight” at her own house—we again tried 
our luck, and with decided encouragement: 
although now in the “sere and yellow leaf,” 


we vividly remember the sensations expe- 


And here we considered the advantages and | nienced then, when we were nearer than we 
disadvantages of the “‘oral’’ and the “writ | ever had been—have been or expect to be, 
ten” systems of examination: we first deci- to being engaged. For several days we were 
ded for the “written,” and in pursuance lapt in Elysium—the fields never before as- 
thereof, we prepared several epistles, of sumed so holiday an appearance—never be- 
which we remember only enough te convince fore did the flowers smell so sweet—never be- 
us, that they must have been unequalled as fore did we discern such freshness in the cir- 
specimens of pathetic and impassioned ap-|cumambient air. We were in danger of be- 
peal, of vivid and burning eloquence: but ing satisfied completely with our present— 
we always wrote them at night, afterreturning with no thought for the future—when we 
from a visit to our chére amie—and the next | thought, just by way of closing matters, that 
day, when we examined them, free from the we would make some inquiries with a view 
influence of the ‘‘ oestrum’”’ under which they to fixing the day; when, horror of horrors, 
were inspired, we incontinently thrust them she informed us that “it never could be.” 
into the fire—being ashamed “to see ourself, She told us that she knew we would call her 
reflected there’’ a most egregious fool—so a coquette—(we said no we wouldn’t)—that 
we dismissed the written, and after many she had the highest regard and esteem for 
endeavors “voce faucibus haerente,’’ we at us, and should always take the deepest in- 
last managed to mutter something about terest in our welfare, &c., &c.: in short, all 
“eternal affection,’ and other traditions ap-| that humbuggery chum ith the damsels of 
propriate to the circumstances. “She looked this day are wont to repay—‘true love.” 
down to blush,’”’ but she didn’t “look up to | We assured her that she needn’t hurt herself 
sigh’’—hesitated, and finally told us that we trying to cultivate friendship for us, that we 
were “ barking up the wrong tree’ ’——whereat | | didn’ t ‘‘vally it” one straw; that we should 
we were dreadfully put out, and took leave ‘try to forget her, and knew we should suc- 


ceed, &c. Straight home we went, smoked 
*“ A lip like bland persuasion’s 
A lip that Kissing seeks.” *“ Come to think of it,” we were noé invited, but went 


Anacreon. |“ anyhow.” 
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cigars and studied the calculus of variations |she, ‘in the course of one revolving moon,” 
like a dog—(we recommend this to such as /|fell in with a young gentleman whom she 
can’t take ipecac by reason of constitutional |‘‘ kept company with” for about two months : 
antipathy)—we went at it ‘‘rostro et ungui-|at the end of that time, she was betrothed, 
bus’’—‘‘ tooth and toe nail,’’ and by dint of|and ina very short time afterwards she went 
the difficulty of the subject—a large amount/to a neighbouring city, where she met with 


of wounded vanity, and the presence and /her “ sposo”’ either on purpose or by acci-' 


practice of cigars*—we soon emancipated | dent, and they were married nem. con. When 
ourself from the trammels of C’. we saw her last, she was a matronly dame, 
whose eyes were as blue as ever, but whose 


Yo more shall we endure love’s pleasing pain . : 
N i § pai voice had lost its sweetness for us. 


Nor ‘round our heart's leg tie his galling chain. 


~ ° . 10 ba =] - 
Sendanak der @. 2.0. It has now been some eighteen years since 


the events above detailed, took place. The 

When we left that country, which we did | peculiarity of our nature, of which we have 
not long after, she manifested considerable | spoken in confidence, has not yet been chan- 
emotion as parting with us, and the next day leed though we have had so many doses of 
after we parted, sent us a small Bible, (mar-| what a physician would call “ alterative me- 
ket value about $1.25,) with a note in her |dicine;’’ and although we have not run into 
own handwriting, affirming and ratifying the | any of the excesses of which we were guilty 
friendship which she had so liberally offered | during our earlier years, we have not been 
us. So ended our adventure. When we |entirely free from the influence of the sex. 
look back at it from this point of time, we|The events of more recent date, however, 
cannot help seeing that we made a most un- which have signalized our life, are not yet 
mitigated ass of ourself. We had our light become matter of history, and our muse draws 
hidden under a bushel for some three years: a decent veil over the record of the last year, 
we made all manner of frames for needle-|especially. At some future time, we may 
work, and sticks for netting purposes: we furnish a supplement (of “lettres inéditées’’) 
wrote names and letters; we repaired pumps ; ‘to these, our memoirs, which shall give a 
we inspected wells: in short, we became a nig- | full and circumstantial account of what hap- 
ger forthe time. Inreturn, we received the pened to us during the years of 
small Bible herein-before-mentioned, an in- 
different picture, (which now adorns our| 
chimney, and which we then considered to! CHAPTER VI. 
evince decided marks of genius, ) a small book | 
on Etiquette and two kicks ; all of which, ex-| 
cept the latter, we are willing to exhibit to’ 
the curious. Assuredly, we have so far lost sight of our 

Singular as it may appear—although we subject. In fact, it is so vast that we can, in 
have ourself never been engaged to any body, 0° ©S*aY; do justice to only a small part of 
our style of address must put the fair sex very | We had intended, fully to come up to 
much in the notion of matrimony—or, the the promise of our preface—to give a theory 
fact that we have approved of the article, of ngliness—to classify and describe its my- 


must be something like the brand of a tobac- ™*"' examples, dividing and arranging them 
in orders, &c. We intended, then, to con- 


sider the state of ugliness in this common- 
wealth and the remedies, or rather, the alle- 
viations, to be applied by special legislative 
enactment. We desired also, to conclude 
with a circular message, addressed to those 
of our cotemporaries who are interested in 








“ There’s nae luck about the house’ 
Old Song. 


co or flour inspection. For our dearies have 
always married incontinently the very first 
chance they get after we leave. C! was no 
exception: after finishing the class to which 
we belonged—(the four above mentioned )— 
whom she disposed of in very short order, 


: ‘Charm that alike can sootbing pleasure bring, ‘this subject, (and their name Is legion, ) some- 

To sag sauvage, ice king : Ya ’ ‘ ‘ 
"2g th epetone sees y aerate what after the fashion of the agricultural cir- 

Quick at thy word, amid the soul’s misrule, : 5 

Conteut resumes its sway, and rage grows cool.” culars of questions propounded and promul- 
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gated by the patent office, with the view of 
determining, as far as may be, the statistics 
of homeliness. In this circular, we proposed Si 
to ai e h for th ee I rest within the proud ancestral halls 
0 asm various 8 vero or the —a 10n Of ancient Albion—the Island Queen— 
of the evils. under which our fraternity has And watch the sunlight as its soft ray falls, 
long labored. The establishment of a grand- ‘In chastened radiance o’er each lovely scene ; 

dealid ociety«for-th ow oe | And memory goes back to other days— 
centrai-numane-society—lor-the-reel-Ol—Cs- | qe glorious days of knightly chivalry, 
tressed—gentlemen-of—homely-features—was Until before mine eyes the war-flags blaze, 
included in our plan, as well as another soci- | The morion and the corslet glitter iree, 

‘ | And half { join in war’s wild rivalry. 

ety, which should confer degrees on those | 
deserving them, and which should provide by | ‘The Norman William,—he of old renown, 
annual subscription, a fund designed to fur- | With all his knightly train of noble peers, 


ish ] t hia: Bhat ae" ; | Left sunny France to battle for a crown, 
nish emoluments to the distingutshec —(we | And scorn’d the light-arm’d Britons’ hostile spears. 


ourself intended to run for a fellowship.) How joyed he in the battle’s deaf’ning roar!— 


All these plans, however, we must dismiss | !t was the music of his martial soul— 
fie he f ti h | And lived and died “ the Norman Conqueror,” 
or the present. some future time when | Who knew not fear, and might not brook control, 


we may be free from the consideration of Victor of Hastings’ well-contested field; 
our own individual misfortunes, we may take 4 darker day o’er England never rose, 


hi bi oa ; : __ | When borne to earth was many a crest and shield, 
up this su ject again ; at present, our OWRD | 4nd valiant Harold rested mid his foes, 


case completely engrosses our attention. We | And slept a lasting sleep,—death’s dark repose. 
are persuaded that we have had our share of | 


tds Miliieinn eine haut ; Rieter 6 “anes tomes ‘Thou matchless Richard! green the laurels twine 
mittens going about in society: we have |, .i, wreath around thy proud and princely brow, 


made our portion of hanking-reels and other E’en ‘neath the burning suns of Palestine, 
implements of domestic economy: we have No leaf might wither on the glorious bough. 

. aes Open and fearless in thought, word and deed, 
faites ee oe of menial offices: we are an Disdaining in deceit to hold a part, 
abolitionist, root and branch. Full oft have Thy kingly sceptre was thy worthy meed, 


we set ourself up as a “ ballistic pendulum,” | Brother and monarch of the lion-heart. 
to measure the momentum of female pedals. And years passed on, and the Black Edward sprung 
We should like to know if this cannot be From the long line of royal ancestry ; 
stopped—if there is no feasible remedy. We Idol of England, many a bard hath sung 
‘tually f er catt tae: tal Of thy bold bearing and thy courage free— 
we ually lear that we Carry abou © ince | Poictiers and Cressy tell thy victory. 
tion of bad luck. We have remarked that | In the first flushing of the conqueror’s power, 
those connected with our place of abode are Ip ~ sprig. ae on king ; <4 
ie alt ph : spotless was thy fame in that proud hour, 
successively lifted. But a few short weeks And generous were the nobles of thy ring. 
since, the steward of the premises, a man 
whose name would seem to challenge the | And she, the cold and stately Maiden Queen, 
. : ition’s v ‘*, who could clear her brow 
confidence of the fair sex, and guaranty him | A™»iten's votary, w ‘ 
‘ : . Ge, pe y Gazing with treacherous smiles, brightly serene, 
against elevation—was “ hoisted’’—not to 


Upen the courtiers that around her bow 
mention other examples Who cast the woman and her heart aside, 


And with a hate too black for human ken, 
Murdered Earl Bothwell’s young and lovely bride, 
And held high empire o’er the pride of men. 


THE DREAM OF NATIONS. 


Krave tor’ ovxov tovde ovupopay orever. 


What shall we do? We shall wrap our- | I’ve stood alone on Caledonia’s heath— 
selves in our robe de chambre and sit down | /#"d of the glorious Wallace, high in fame,— 


oa ‘ Railin: Beetles ot Where Robert Bruce and Douglas first drew breath ; 
oze in our arm Chair, laughing at our Winning with swords an everlasting name. 


sorrows, and adopting the words of a philos- Then, Scotland, with thy purple-thistle crowned, 
opher in such matters, reflect High was thy might, and high thy monarch’s pride. 
And he in council as in war renowned, 

Was thy defence and guardian true and tried. 

“ Mais, comme c'est Je sort qui nous donne une femme, | The bleeding-heart proof of the Douglas’ faith, 

Je dis que l’on doit faire ainsi qu’ au jeu de dés, Full many a winstrel’s lyre shall oftén tell 

Ou, s'il ne vous vient pas ce que vous demandez, Of love and trath invincible in death, 

I! faut jouer d’adresse, et, d’une Ame réduite, When, circled by the foe, Earl Douglas fell. 
Corriger le hasard par /a bonne conduite. 
C’est-a-dire, dormir et manger toujours bien— 
Et se persuader que tout cela n'est rien.’ 


4 


Oh! Scotland’s Mary=thou, the young, the gay— 
Almost too bright und beautiful for earth ; 
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Born to command, endowed with regal sway, 
How often hast thou mourned thine hour of birth: 
Courted, caressed, und smiled upon by all— 
Alike by warrior, statesman, prince and peer, 
How little dreamed they of the prison wall 

In the bright dawning of thy short career! 

Yet sometimes that white brow the wing of care 
Shudowed a moment, and the smile was gone; 
Perchance ‘twas presage of the dark despair, 
And bitter fate that was to be thine own. 


Wild legended Scotland, with each storied hill, 

The Clyde and Liddle, and Loch Lomand’s wave— 
Well may the burning tears thy sad eyes {ill 

For one who slumbers in an honored grave; 

Let thy tears fall for thine own glorious son— 

Be hushed the harp, an‘ stilled each strain of clee— 
The cloud hath shadowed, and the race is run, 

Of him whose fancy-dream gave “ Waverley.” 


The soft green valleys of chivalrous France, 

Her vine-clad hills and her gay laughing streams, 
Have been before me in thine hour, Romance, 
Pictured in all the golden light of dreams. 

There Charlemagne held court with all his peers, 
Thence bold ambitious Philip led his train, 

The pride and flower of Gallic cavaliers, 

To dye with crimson tides Assyria’s plains. 


There rose Napoleon,—the sternly proud, 

He who ascended Fame’s imperial car: 

The blaze of cities should have been his shroud, 
Dread scourge of Nations, and the soul of War; 
Then had he fallen, as a king might fall, 

Not in the captive cell's despair and gloom ; 

But while the trumpets waken Victory’s call, 
And he had won a sceptre and a tomb. 


High Alpine Switzerland, I’ve heard the storm 

As it broke o’er thy crags with giant might, 

And where thy summer’s skies shone bright and warm, 
I’ve gathered flowers upon each rocky height ; 

While fur above shone pyramids of snow, 

In rainbow beauty, with a golden flush, 

A diadem upon the mountain’s brow, 

Changing to rosy light in sunset’s blush. 


Boldly and wildly sweep thy bunters by ; 
Sweet is the music of thy sheep-fold’s bell ; 
And on the roll of fame is blazoned high 

Thy patriat’s name—the name af William Tell, 
Gone now is Gessler’s power, and glad repose 
Once more may nestle round the cottage hearth. 
The crimson life stream now no longer flows, 
Of hearts which bled to free their land of birth. 


I've wandered through the fragrant orange bowers, 
And dusky foliage of thy olives, Spain. 

And I have gazed on Venice and her towers, 

And | have stood by many a Roman fane— 
Mourning their fallen greatness till mine eyes 
Were blinded by a gush of sad, warm tears, 

Yet there are left to Italy the skies 

And purple sunset of her prouder years, 


And now. mine own green land, to thee [ turn, 

And touch with trembling hand my country’s lyre. 
Proud, beautiful, within thy breast doth burn 

The everlasting light of Freedom’s fire. 

In every clime, beneath each changing sky, 


Thy eagle-flag, meet emblem of the brave, 

| With its brovd star and stripe, triumphantly 

Floats o'er thy martial sons on land and wave. 
'Thy Washington, the brave, the kind, the good, 
The saviour of his country loved and free, 
Sleeps gently by Potomac’s sounding flood, 
Where the dark cedar boughs droop heavily. 
And Lafayette*—loved and adopted one, 
| ‘Though ocean rolls between him and the West, 


In earth, once warmed beneath thy glowing sun, 


| His manly form is pillowed fo its rest. 
| M. Le, W. H, 


Notes and Commentaries on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


| Vitality of Live Stock ; Influenee of Weather 
on the sensations Observance of the Sab- 
bath; Petrels and Puffins ; Housing Guns ; 
Tristan da Cunha; Splicing the Main 
Brace ; Reality and poetry of sea-life con- 
trasted; Porpoise steaks; Fourth of July 
Dinner ; Value of Science to sea-faring 
people; Time; Unhoused the guns ; Use of 
the tropic lines; Island of Pulo Klapa ; 
Sea-life ; water spout ; Anchor in Mew 
Bay; Flying Foxes. 


May 31st, Latitude 25°33! South ; longi- 
tude 39°16’ West: temperature of air 76°F, 
Nearly calm all day. 

I have sailed from Rio de Janeiro seven 
times. The live-stock taken on board there, 
laccording to my observation, is less hardy 
‘than that procured at almost any other port, 
Chickens, turkeys, ducks, pigs are all feeble ; 
they seem to possess less tenacity of life than 
‘the same kinds of animals of our own coun- 
try, and many die very soon after being 
brought on board. 

Thursday, June 1st. Latitude 26°14'; South; 
longitude 38°31! West: atmosphere 76°F. A 
‘pleasant breeze from the northward and east- 
ward; sea smooth; rate of sailing five or six 
knots, 

June 2nd. Latitude 27°31! South ; longi- 
tude 36°45! West: air 75°F. Hopes are en- 
tertained of a short passage to Java Head. 





* Lafayette, the beloved of America, was interred in 
earth carried from her shores to France for that purpose. 
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Atmosphere delightful. Cape pigeons pr comply with military or social customs of a 
petrels are flying about the stern. ‘foreign nation. But on the other hand it 
June 3rd. Lat. 28°20! South; long. 34°28 might be urged that as an agent of the gov- 
West: air 68°F. The coolness of the atmos- ernment the conduct of Com. S. was not 
phere cannot be rightly appreciated in the faultless: he was wrong to regulate, accord- 
present instance by the height of the ther- ing to his religious views, the acts of the 
mometer. All seem to feel that it is quite government which he thusrepresented. Had 
cold; men wear their pea-jackets and all the government been present, (if we may 
have spontaneously assumed woollen clothing. suggest an impossibility for the sake of an 
Last night the wind veered rapidly to the illustration,) it would have joined in the re- 
southward, and there was a shower of rain. joicings of the day? The government of 
In this hemisphere it is now winter, and the the United States observes no Sabbath as a 
south wind has the character of the north- government; the political Constitution or or- 
ern blasts in our half of the globe. Itmight ganic law of the country forbidsit. Its mails 
be inferred from the general sense of cold run; its ships sail; and, in time of war, its 
manifested that the air is also dry and that warriors do not refrain from doing battle on 
evaporation is proportionably rapid; this the Sabbath. For this reason it was a gross 
seems to be the most rational mode of ac-' mistake to say he could not exchange or give 
counting for the impression made by a tem- a coiaplimentary salute, because the Chris- 
perature of 68°F. on robust seamen. I have no tian citizens of the United States refrain from 
hygrometric notes or observations recorded. all unnecessary labor on Sunday. He was 
The following is an extract from a news- not the representative solely of his Christian 
paper: ‘ When Commodore Stringham was fellow citizens; but of all, Jews and Gen- 
at Rio de Janeiro in command of our squad- ‘tiles, who support the government which he 
ron, some months ago, a great parade in be-| | was bound to represent as an officer, and not 
half of the Emperor occurred on Sunday. | as a private citizen. 
The Brazilian ships and men-of-war fired a| June 4th, Sunday. Lat. 27°38! South; 
grand salute, but the American ships were long. 31°57! West: air 68°F. We have been 
silent. The next day when Commodore | griven forty-two miles to the northward by an 
Stringham sent an explanatory note to the unfavorable wind, which is so boisterous that 


proper minister of the court, saying that the | the accustomed prayers have been dispensed 
Sabbath was observed in his country, and he | with. 


hoped it would be a sufficient reason for not; June 6th. Yesterday the weather became 
having fired on that day; but to manifest the pleasant. Lat. 31°20! S.; long. 29°11! W.: 
kind and respectful feelings which he and his lair 69°F: Wind N. W. and, our course be- 
countrymen entertained towards Brazil, he ing S. E., studding sails are set on both sides; 
would have the happiness to salute on Mon-' we are “ rolling Pc to Saint Helena’’ over 





































































day. To this note a friendly reply was re- 
ceived. The salute was fired, and the affair 
ended in perfect harmony.” 

It is probable that, however uncourteous 
the silence of the American ships may have 





a smooth sea. 

June 7th. Lat. 32°24! S.; long. 26°45! W.; 
air 71°F. Pleasant weather. We have had 
for two or three days past, Cape pigeons, 
(Procellaria,) and “ whale birds,’ (Puffinus 


appeared to the Brazilians on the occasion, obscurus, ) about the ship. The plumage of 


the conduct of Com. Stringham did not les-| the latter is brownish black; in other res- 


sen him or his countrymen in their estima-' 


mation. Those who desire the respect of \petrels or Cape pigeons. 


others should always be careful to respect | 
themselves: and in no other one thing per-. 
haps than in the observance of the Sabbath, 
would we be more respected by Roman Cath- 
olics in foreign countries. Religion might 
be supposed to set lightly on men when they 
readily disregard its formalities simply to 


pects, size and form, the puffins resemble the 
It is remarkable, 
that a thousand miles distant from land those 
birds surround us; yesterday they had dis- 
appeared, but to day they are numerous, 
sailing upon extended wings through the air, 
and ever and anon skimming the surface with 
their tips. 





June 8th. Lat. 33°38! S.; long. 23°35 W. ; 
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air 67°F. Fresh gale of wind; heavy one This island, which is ten miles in di- 
Ii was deemed prudent to “ house the guns,’’ | ameter, rises more than 8,000 feet above the 
one of the means resorted to in olden times, |level of the sea. One of our seamen tells 
(when the tenacity of wood and iron in naval | me, about four years since he passed three 
structures was probably much less than it months on this lone rock, having been acci- 
has come to be in the present advanced | dentally left there by a whale ship to which 
state of the ship-wright’s art,) to lessen the; he was attached. The island has upon it 
strain occasioned by the weight of the guns'patches of very good soil, which produces 
on a ship’s deck while contending against a| potatoes, onions, &c., and hogs, goats and 
perilous force of wind and waves. The guns’ poultry thrive. The population consisted of 
are ‘‘run in,” that is, withdrawn from the nine families. While Napoleon was impris- 
port-holes ; their breeches let down, and’ oned at St. Helena, the English government 
muzzles elevated, to the top of the ports, maintained a regiment of soldiers on Tristan 
which are closed with port bucklers and da Cunha, and when it was removed, an old 
caulked up as tightly as possible. These sergeant, by permission, remained on the is- 
black “bull dogs of war’ look like so many land. He imported a wife from the Cape of 
disconsolate curs sitting on their haunches, Good Hope, and set up an Eden for himself. 
looking beseechingly upwards as if to dep-|He is now known as Governor Glass, but 
recate a threatened punishment. The hind whether a relative of the distinguished Mrs. 
or ‘ . wore : the ner gg Glass who wrote on cookery is not stated tra- 
removed ; the black train tackles, short and ditionally or in history. Be this as it may, 
tight, on the deck, heighten the resemblance Governor Glass is ete as a romantic 
to ~reeigy a9 hs nse agme legs and pros- hero. His island is visited by rom ships 
trate tails. e effect of this arrangement and English traders outward bound to India, 
is to lessen the violence of the rolling mo- to procure water, vegetables, &c. 
tions of the ship, because the weight of the; June 15th. Lat 38°18! S. ; long. 3°54! W. : 
guns is brought nearer the centre, and ope-|air 56°F. Disagreeably cold. Our progress 
rates on a shorter lever. iis fair, having advanced more than four and 

Sea-birds are numerous around the stern; a half degrees of longitude in the past twenty 
amongst them are several albatross. four hours. 

June 9th. Lat 34°28! S.; long. 20°37! W.;| June 16th. Lat. 38°48! S.; long. 0°41! E.: 








Are 


air 66°F. Heavy gales of wind with rain.|air 58°F. Here we are in eastern climes, 
June 10th. No observation. Lat. 34°28 though it is difficult to distinguish between 
S.; long. 19°12' W.: air 62°F. Rainyand the western climate of yesterday and the 
disagreeable. A vessel in sight steering the ‘eastern climate of to-day. 
same course as ourselves. June 17th. No observation. Wind fair: 
June 11th. Lat. 36°17'S.; long. 16°50 W., rainy. The commander prescribed for the 
by dead reckoning, No observation. Air men at 5 o'clock, P. M. an extra allowance 
61°F. Squally and rainy all day. In the of grog because he thought it would do them 
afternoon caught an albatross, (Diomedea good. ‘This is called ‘splicing the main 
spadicea, Lath.,) with hook and line. brace.”’ 
June 12th. Lat 35°53! S.; long. 13°39/| 18th. Lat. 40°11'S.; long. 10°12 E.: 





W.: air 57°F. Pleasant. An albatross was: 

shot from the ship’s deck ; it measured nine | 

feet nine inches across the expanded wings. 

For the gastronomically curious albatross, 

brains were served at dinner, and pronounced 

to be a dish worthy the attention of kings. 
June 13th. Lat. 36°52'S.; long.; 12°11/ 





W.: air 61°F. Morning very pleasant. At. 


sunrise the snow-capped peak of Tristan da 
Cunha was seen from the deck, but by 10 


air 56°F. Rainy, cold, disagreeable. It is 
blowing a smart gale; the ship is scudding 
under topsails at the rate of eleven knots the 
hour. 

19th. Lat. 40°01! S.; long. 14°59’ E.: 
air 61°F. The ship has sailed 245 miles in 
the past twenty-four hours, under two single 
reefed topsails and foresail. We have cape 
weather, but comparatively mild. The roll- 
ing of the ship renders writing difficult. 





o’clock A. M. was shut from view by the 


Qist. Lat 39°48’ S.; long. 21°04’ E.: air 


—— 
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61°F. Morning pleasant; wind gradually | awake, and the impressions from exposure 
freshened, and by 8 o’clock P. M., we were. are fresh upon them; but happily for the 
necessarily reduced to close reefed topsails. ‘poor fellows, they <peedily lose all remem- 
The ward-room is deluged; my state room is brance of their sufferings in deep slumber, 
swashed and every thing wet. As usual in | and often under circumstances which would 
such times, there were crashes of crockery, effectually banish sleep from the lids of in- 
and bursts of merriment at each catastrophe, | experienced landsmen. 
which, with the whistling of the wind and} Returning along the gundeck from the bows 
surges of the sea, made a noise equal to that | about this time, picking my way over train 
of a grand opera, but without the harmony tackles and rushing streams of water, and 
and melody of music. watchful of the motions of the ship, I observ- 
22nd Lat. 38°37! S.; long. 41°18! E.: ed one poor fellow standing close in to the 
air 57°F. No observ wiles, Rainy; last, ship’ s side, ankle deep in water, wringing his 
night there was sharp lightning to the south- | ‘blanket which had fallen to the deck, possi- 
ward of us. Midnight. A gale of wind bly through heedlessness of him who had just 
from the south west; all are uncomfortable left the hammock. He was in flannel shirt 
on board from wet and cold, but the ship is' and drawers, but without stockings, and in 
dancing grandly along on her way. The | the very faint light of my hand lantern, his 
gun deck of a frigate in a storm, just at the circumstances seemed to me unenviable, to 
relieving of the first watch, presents a spec- say the least. What his good old grandmother 
tacle of interest. There is here and there would have felt to,see him going to bed with 
a lantern shedding a dim light through the | wet feet, under a wet blanket; she would 
gloom, but enough to permit an uliieee er to | ‘have sentenced him to ‘his death of cold,” 
see the legs of men slowly descending from for taking such lodgings. He was growling 
hammocks swinging above the guns, to the certainly in low tones; but all I distinctly 
deck over which water is rushing from one heard was “the beggar what wrote ‘A life 
side to the other, back and forth, in obedi- on the ocean wave,’ never saw blue waterin 
ence to the rolling of the ship. Those are his life’’-—and so thought I. 
the legs of those unhappy fellows who have 
been roused from a four hours’ nap at mid- 
night, to remain on deck, exposed to the 
gale until four o’clock in the morning. Who 
can wonder that their movements manifest 
reluctance, or that they bear the cries of the 
boatswain’s mates, hurrying them from their 
snug nests and slumbers—‘‘ Hurry up there,| A few guns further along the deck, stood 
all the starboard watch, ahoy!’’ is repeated a sailor in his drawers only, wringing the 
more than once, and in five minutes after the cold water out of his flannel shirt to go to bed 
bell has struck eight, you hear an officer mus- in. He too, was mentally quarrelling with 
tering the watch on deck, each man answer- some nautical song composer. ‘I wish the 
ing as his name is called, “here, sir!’ not begger what wrote ‘the sea, the sea!’ was 
in gentle tone, but shouting at the top of his here now— d his soul.’ 
voice, to be heard above the noise of wind | It is a fearful night to be sure ; but we have 
andsea. Next we have the men of the first. plenty of sea room, a strong ship under us, 
watch, hurrying to the hammocks left warm and God in his mercy watches over us. 
by those who relieved them. Then a listener | In such times as these, the sluggish and 
may hear denunciatory expletives, muttered dilatory under the new order of discipline, 
between the teeth, of the hardships of a sea- find punishment by confinement for negli- 
man’s life ; or congratulations that the first gence or other censurable acts rather grate- 
watch is over, and, perhaps, there are indi- ful than otherwise, because it is surely less 
cations in the sky that they will find the’ painful than hard labor in exposure to the 
weather better when called to the morning driving rain and chilling blasts on deck. Such 
watch. The minds of those retiring are jmen rejoice in an opportunity to be confined 





“ When the driving rain of the hurricane 
Puts the light of the light-house out, 

And the growling thunder-sound is going 
On the whirlwinds’ battle rout ; 

Ha! ha! do you think that the valiant shrink ? 
No! no! we are bold and brave! 

For we love to fight in the wild midnight, 
With storm on the mountain wave.” 
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below on these occasions, and thus those of ing room. How the cooks managed to pro- 
spirit and energetic character, have imposed duce dinner is a mystery, for dishes, chairs, 
upon them increased toil, proportionate to and every article of furniture seemed to be 
the number who may be withdrawn from the ‘endowed with a power of spontaneous mo- 
watch to expiate faults. ‘tion. About ten o’clock, P. M;, the wind 
26th.—Air 49° F. Rain alternating with abated, but the sea is still high. The cabin 
hail: sea very heavy ; scudding under close ‘is all afloat; indeed, there is not a dry spot 
reef-topsails ten miles the hour. Two of the inthe ship. The surface of the tossing ocean 
ports were driven in by the force of the sea. is a sheet of white foam as far as eye can 
27th.—Lat. 37° 26’ S.; long. 47° 23! East; reach. All the ports are closed and the gun 
air 54° F. Weather "we moderated, but the deck is almost impenetrably dark. Add to 
sea is very rough and the ship very uncom- this the roar of the wind through the rigging 
fortable. The boatswain harpooned a por- and spars, and the noise of the rushing sound 
poise to-day under the bows. It was a fe- of the sea, and one may imagine that lands- 
male about six feet in length; the brain men do not find themselves here comfortably 
weighed 2lb. 134 oz. We had steaks at din- situated. A gentleman passenger on his first 
ner, which in flavor was that of neither fish, ‘voyage, says he has changed his opinion of 
flesh nor fowl, but a compound of all three, the pleasures of a sea-life. 
and tough enough to fatigue the strongest | July 4th.—Lat. 37° 36! S.; long. 71° 01' E. ; 
jaws. Female porpoise, if this individual is air 50° F. Very cold; the wind has abated 
an average sample of the genus, is not as and the sea has subsided very much. This 
palatable as some other mammals, and fur- anniversary was observed by an extra allow- 
nishes a very bad substitute for fresh butch- ance of grog to the crew, and by a dinner in 
er’s meat of any kind. ‘the ward-room, although we found it no easy 
30th.—Lat. 37° 24/S.; long. 54° 45! E.; task to keep the dishes on the table : the carte 
air 60° F. Cool and clear; wind light but was striking under the ¢ircumstances, thanks 
fair. A sail in sight astern. to the useful application of chemical philoso- 
July 1st.—Lat. 37° 29! S.; long. 58° 40! phy, and to the cultivators of abstract science, 
E.; air 56° F. Wind fresh; uncomfortably for they have taught the mode of preserving 
cold. Three ships in sight, steering the almost all meats and vegetables, without an 
same course we are. We shortened sail, and unpalatable addition of salt; and thus far, 
when within the range of distinct vision, the have provided the means of ameliorating the 
two nearest displayed Dutch colors ; the third condition of those who dwell at times upon 
is supposed to be also a Dutch ship, and all the seas. 
are bound to Batavia to exchange Schnaps for | 5th.—Lat. 37° 49'S.; long 75° 31 E.; 
Java coffee. 53° F. Cold; heavy sea; “scudding; ol 
2nd.—Lat. 37° 25’ S.; long. 62° 23’ E.;'as usual, there j is not a dry foot of deck in 
air 53° F. Clear, cold and nearly calm; in the ship. Water was splashing over our feet 
the afternoon the wind increased our speed | while we sat at the dinner-table, to which our 
to nine knots. |chairs were lashed fast. Ten o'clock, P. M. 
3rd.—Lat 37° 59’ S.; long. 67° 03! E.; air | The ship rolls so extensively, that it is diffi- 
57°. Daylight brought with it a heavy gale, | cult to write. We are in the longitude of 
which rendered it necessary to house the top- , the islands of Amsterdam and St. Paul’s. 
gallant masts, that is, to reduce the length; 7th.—Lat. 34° 57'S.; long. 83° 35! E.; 
of the masts. The main topsail was split,|air 58° F. Damp and cool. Sun shines, and 
and we are now scudding, that is, running the ward-room is once more dry, but the ship 
before the wind eleven knots, under a double | rolls heavily still, before the wind. A whale 
reefed foresail and close reefed fore-topsail.| spouted close along side the ship. 
The seas rise as high as the cross-jack-yard,| 10th.—Lat 29° 46’ S.; long. 94° 01’ E.; 
or seemingly more than forty feet. The air 63° F. Time is a very remarkable cir- 
water on the wardroom floor is two inches|cumstance. If we consider it attentively, it is 
deep in spite of swabbing and bailing: over-| only a relative and not a positive condition, 
shoes are very useful in this nautical draw- | for time varies four minutes for every degree 
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of longitude. A biodred and seventy dc-!well as that of Cancer were placed in lat. 
grees of longitude separate us from Philadel- | 23° 28/, instead of twenty three and a half 
phia, and could we at this instant compare | degrees exactly ? He seemed surprised when 
our watches, we should find them differ eleven | told that these lines simply mark the limits 
hours and twenty minutes, and yet both are; within which the sun sheds perpendicular 
correct where they now are. Weare in the|rays upon the earth. Yesterday saw the 
winter solstice and have short days; with! last pig on board placed upon the table. 
you it is summer and long days. We are,| 16th.—Lat. 19° 53! S.; long. 101° 12’ E.; 
however, eleven hours and twenty minutes | air 72° F. Pleasantly warm; wind light. 
nearer sunrise, or this much earlier than you. ‘The last of the eggs prepared in Norfolk, by 
At this instant here, ten o’clock at night of; dipping in boiling water four months ago, 
July 10th, you have progressed only as “far as | were consumed po 

twenty minutes before eleven o’clock of dast)} 17th.—Lat 17° 29’ S.; long, 102° 44! E.; 
night, the 9th. While the sun is setting with air 76°. Warm, clear; ‘idenatinant trade w ind 
us, he is rising with you on the day before; ‘is at last upon us. 

when the sun set with you on the ninth, he| 18th.—51st day from Rio. Lat. 14° 17! 
arose with us on the tenth: this being the S.; long. 104° 29/ E.; air 78° F. A current 
case, we are no longer, in the true sense of of 25 miles N. W. by W. 4} W.., has helped 


the word, cotemporaries. | We have tropic binds around 








Yet, in a few days | us on our way. 
more, when we shall have passed the 105th the ship; petrels and albatross have left us. 
degree of east longitude from Greenwich,| 19th.—Lat. 10° 38/S.; long. 105° 30’ E.; 
you will be nearer to sunrise than we are,’ air 82°; water 80 F. Our reckoning at noon 
and, suddenly we shall find ourselves a day | to-day, placed us within five miles of Christ- 
behind you in our reckoning of time. The mas island, according to the authority of two 
sun travels, apparently, 180 degrees in twelve charts, and it is said to be visible at a distance 
hours; but we have been 97 days in getting of twelve leagues, but we cannot discern it. 
thus far towards the end of our voyage. |Here is a predicament. It is conjectured 

July 11th.—Lat. 27° 55’ S.; long. 96° 19’ that our chronometers are in error to the 
E.; air 56° F. It has been ueatty calm all eastward, and therefore we ran to the west 
diy ; we therefore hope to be overtaken soon fifty miles, at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
by the southeast trade wind, which prevails! At five P. M., no land being visible, it was 
in this region. The temperature is agreea-| determined the error of the ‘chronometers i is 
ble ; the violent surging and rolling and pitch- not to the westward, and the ship was steer- 
ing of the past month, have subsided into a! ed north northeast. Tropic birds and flying 
gentle, heaving motion of the Indian ocean. | fish abundant to-day. Who knows precisely 
The guns have been unhoused and placed in| where we are now, on the waste of waters, 







































































their accustomed position ; and the decks have | 


been very thoroughly holystoned ; their ap- 
pearance is muchimproved, and consequent- 
ly every thing is more comfortable. Every 
body is disposed to enjoy the sunshine on 
deck. At sunset, owing to a peculiar reflec- 
tion from the clouds, there was a stripe of 
apple-green sky which was very striking. 

12th.—Lat. 25° 56’ S.; long. 96° 43’ E 
air 67° F. Cloudy; wind very light from 
the eastward. 

14th.—Lat. 23° 07’ S.; long. 98° 13’ E.; 
air73° F. Pleasantly warm and clear. Wind 
from the northward and westward, to the 
surprise of some on board. Crossed the tro- 
pic of Capricorn about eight o’clock this morn- 
ing. A gentleman asked why this tropic, as 





hunting for Christmas island ? 

July 20th.—53d day. Lat. 7° 50'S.; long. 
105° 44! E.; air 83° F; water 82° F. Rate 
ten knots. About half past three o'clock, 
P. M., the low island, named Pulo Klapa, 
about ten miles south of ‘‘ Java’s palmy isle,”’ 
was descried, and soon afterwards Palambang 
point, about twenty five miles distant; con- 


;; sequently the ship is about thirty miles from 


Java Head, at the entrance of the the straits 
of Sunda. 

Pulo Klapa is about five miles long, three 
broad, and quite level; it is covered with 
trees, but the foliage does not present the 
vividly bright green of the tropics, now in 
the winter season. A line of heavy breakers 





brought the island in strong relief; a huge 
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emera! td seti in n glittering pearls, ifvou please to M,, a light breeze sprang up. Directly astern, 
give way toa little fancy, may convey a no- in the mnidet of a heavy shower of rain, an 
ition 0: the sight. At sunset, six o’clock, P. immense water spout was seen. It present- 
M., being too late to attempt to enter the eda great column, seemingly two thousand 
straits, we shortened sail and stood to the feet high, descending from the edge of a cloud 
southward at the rate of about five knots; to the surface of the sea; it was of a dark 
our design is to “luff off and on”’ for day! color with a faintly whitish central line. At 
light to enter our port, taking care not to fall’ the end of fifteen minutes it disappeared, fa- 
to leeward. ding as it were into the shower. 

I cannot well communicate a better ideaof; About sunset, we passed Friar’s Rock, off 
the monotony, the stupid dulness of life at the first point of Java; and at seven o’clock 
sea, than by the record already given above, anchored in twenty fathoms water, near Mew 
of the passage from Rio de Janeiro to Java. Island, in Mew Bay, on the shore of which 
There has been nothing of importance to falls a cascade of fresh water, at which it is 
note, although I have been somewhat watch- proposed to replenish our tanks. The com- 
ful of events. We have experienced the mander prescribed an extra allowance of grog 
usual weather on a winter passage; it has, for the crew, immediately after the sails were 
been far from agreeable, but in spite of long. ‘furled—a sort of libation of thankfulness for 
continued wet and cold, we have no persons our safe arrival. 
on board seriously indisposed. I have no| Saturday, 22nd.—-It rained heavily all night; 
doubt that many men have not had dry cloth- this morning it is calm, and at noon the tem- 
ing upon them for a week at a time, without ‘perature was 87° F. <A boat was sent to ex- 
any effect being immediately manifest ; yet, | amine the bay, and after an absence of three 
it is this sort of exposure to alternations of hours, returned. The officer reported that 
weather, in conjunction with imperfectly nu-, ‘the whale ship Stephania, ten months out 
tritious food, such as is afforded by the strong-| from New Bedford, was at anchor, taking on 
ly salted meats and the unleavened bread of ‘board wood and water; the latter being ob- 
the navy ration, which tends to induce pre- tainable from two sources. There is no fruit 
mature old age, socommon amongst seafaring or fresh food of any kind to be had. The 
people. Longevity does not pertain to men sportsmen in the boat saw wild peacocks, but 
who are imperfectly nourished, speaking in obtained no game of any kind. 
the physiological sense, men who are not| About three v’clock, P. M., a light breeze 
supplied with an adequate quantity of the ma- | sprang up, and the ship was moved to the 
terials and elementary compounds which en- anchorage, between Pulo Pocham (Mew Isl- 
ter into the composition of their bodies, while and) and Java, which is almost perfectly land- 
the functions of their various organs are re- | locked, that is, sheltered from wind by high 
pressed by the sedative influences of deficient land, being open only to the northward and 
and irregular sleep, and the vicissitudes of eastward. The surface of the water is quite 
heat and moisture. smooth; the vessel is once more quietly float- 

Qist.—54th day. Lat. 7° 05’ S.; long.|ing in equilibrium. The Stephania lies near 





105° 15! E.; air 84°; water 83° F. The tem- 
perature of the climate may be inferred from 
the temperature of the ocean, which is above 
the ordinary summer heat of the United 





to us. 

We are about three hundred yards from 
Mew Island, and at this distance, the under- 
growth or jungle appears to be impenetrable. 


States. At noon, we were nineteen miles The whalemen of the Stephania reported that 
from the entrance of the straits of Sunda.|at night ‘catamounts’” were heard in the 
A Dutch ship, supposed to be the same we, | | woods: and that not long since, a man be- 
saw two or three weeks since, is in sight. | longing to a whale ship which had stopped 
We moved slowly along the land, which is. here to refresh, was killed by a tiger. One 
high and green to the water’s edge. It is ‘of our young gentlemen, a lad of fourteen, 
bounded by a line of heavy surf, and though went on shore anxiously hoping to see a drove 
no palm trees are visible, the appearance is of elephants drinking at the waterfall, but 


very picturesque. About three o’clock, P. |returned disappointed, for he saw only an 
Vou. XIX—19 
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impassable thicket, ‘‘dense as a hedge.” 
After sunset, flocks or swarms of “ flying- 
foxes,”’ a kind of bat of very large size, flew 
high over the ship, and by those who had 
not seen the animal before, were supposed to | 
be buzzards. These mammals with mem-| 


branous wings, pertain to the genus Pteropus, 
of which at least thirty-eight species are de- 
scribed in works on natural history. Some. 
of them expand wings which measure five. 


feet across. All these animals are frugivo-| 


rous, and are very destructive to fruit gar- | 
dens in the countries where they exist. Some | 
of them are edible; but the flesh, though 
white and tender, is not delicate. The vari-| 
ous stories of Vampyres and other species’ 
of the bat tribe, being carnivorous, and prey- 


ing upon other animals, are fabulous. 








LINES, 


To a Withering Rose which I nursed in my 
Chamber. 


Alas! thou art fading, my beautiful flower! 
To honor no more either garden or bower, 
Though Spring with its glories may come and restore 
All its beauteous gifts to the glad earth once more ; 
Though morn fresh and balmy may gather and shed 
Cool dews on thy gentle and languishing head ; 
Though evening’s soft breeze may still kiss thee and sigh, 
As in low fitful murmurs it passes thee by : 
Not morn’s dewy fragrance nor evening’s pale light, 
Can give back thy freshness or save thee froin blight; 
Yet I love thee the more, for in moments of sadness, 
Sweet Rose, thou hast waken’d my spirit to gladness; 
And now I will press thy frail stem to my beart, 
And there let thy beauty and fragrance depart. 
—Ah, well I remember, pale, perishing flower! 
The morn when I pluck’d thee from Flora’s gay bower; 
Thy leaves were all laden with zephyrs and dew, 
While the sun o’er thy beauty a radiance threw ; 
And sure fromthe deference shewn thee, I ween, 
Thou wert of that bcewer the pride and the queen. 
By thy side the young hyacinths modestly grew, 
At thy feet were the violets, glistening with dew, 
All around the young flowers peep’d forth to the light, 
While the birds gaily carolled their song of delight. 
How changed now the scene, surly winter has come, 
And invaded with boldness my own little room ; 
Even thou, the sweet gem that I’ve cherish’d so much, 
Art vielding thy bloom to his cold, freezing touch. 
What lesson, ah, what would’st thou teach me, my flower, 
By the pale, yellow hue that spreads o’er thee this hour ? 
Must I learn from thy gentle and lovely decay, 
That the bright things of earth are all passing away? 
Then long shall I bless thee, that thou dost impart 
So fuithful a truth to my thoughtless young heart. 

C. Q. M. Jorpan. 





Lynchburg, Virginia. 


——_.. 


RURAL LIFE AND LITERATURE, 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


The life of town and country bear to each 
other a relation which is seldom apprecia- 
ted; like the two magnetic poles of our ex- 
ternal being, each is desirable for the ade- 
quate enjoyment and use of the other; they 
act and react, and respectively afford the 
elements of contemplation and activity, of 
solitude and society, of nature and man—all 
of which are requisite to complete and sig- 
nificant human development. In the city 
we experience that attrition of mind which 
invigorates the thinking faculties and ob- 
serve that comprehensive spectacle of hu- 
man life which liberalizes the sympathies ; 
in the country we become more conscious of 
ourselves; our idiosyncrasies assert them- 
selves; and the “ still, small voices’’ of na- 
ture and the soul, so often rendered inaudi- 
ble in the bustle of towns, once more speak 
and are heard. There is pleasure and there 
is detriment in each of these phases of life 
exclusively considered: imprisoned by the 
‘sweet security of streets,” we are apt to 
grow cosmopolitan, to lose individual aims, 
to diffuse thought and feeling too widely for 
efficient results, to chatter away all divine 
afflatus—in a word, to become desultory crea- 
tures; and absolutely confined to a rural lo- 
cality, there is danger of narrowness of mind, 
of petty cares, of becoming egotists or gos- 
sips. Duly interchanged and wisely alter- 
nated, these two modes of being, on the con- 
trary, generate only benefits and are both 
physiologically and psychologically the true 
regime for human nature. Hence we find 
the wisest and the most pleasure-seeking 
men accord in the praise of rural life; Boc- 
caccio leads his festive company to the grounds 
of a villa to hear the Decameron, and Mon- 
taigne wrote his speculations, gleaned in 
towns, in retirement. Nearly all the Italian 
and English poets who have most eloquently 
celebrated rural life, passed their best years 
in cities, and doubtless owe the glow and 
truth of their descriptions to the inspiration 
of contrast. Every healthy mind feels that 
it is good at times to exchange the sound 
of street-cries even for the song of the 
katydid and cricket—the rumble of omni- 
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buses for the rustle of foliage, and the op-| yellow crocus through the garden mould to 
pressive atmosphere of theatres and salons the waving of the gaudy dahlia in the au- 
for the breeze of the hills. Facility of in- tumn breeze; the most superficial of rural em- 
tercourse has rendered these transitions al- ployments—pruning vines, gathering mush- 
most instantaneous, and for this reason more ‘rooms, feeding chickens, or hunting for 
impressive and cheering ;—so that a walk in eggs—by the simplicity of taste and the in- 
a metropolitan thoroughfare and a day in the artificial aptitudes—to say nothing of the 
woods have now a startling juxtaposition : |healthfulness of the occupation, form a grate- 
scarcely have the varied tints of silk and ful contrast to town-life. But when we think 
woollen fabrics, the gleam of cutlery, the ‘of the thoughts resting here and of interests 
figures in engravings, the wax work at the like these becoming the essential objects, it 
barber’s, the dust and all the sho \s of shop | is easy to understand why such rusty and 


windows escaped our senses, before we 


may be stooping in the hushed twilight of a. 


grove, over a purple aster, a liverwort blos- 
som, or a fern, or watching the dead leaf 
quiver slowly down, and the late golden 
maize wave in the lonely field. 

Even in winter such a contrast is refresh- 


tillating ice-plain, the -bars of glowing light 
on the gray horizon, the dun-colored pas- 


oak alone retains its remnant of foliage ; the 
hush and repose of nature broken only by 
the tinkling sound of an icicle as it drops on 
the glistening snow-crust ; the kind of bound- 
less patience that seems to brood over a land- 
scape made cheerful to the eye by the sun- 
shine and crystal that invest it ;—all this 
appeals to the weary, sated, or aspiring heart, 
with a deep, though voiceless eloquence un- 
surpassed by that which emanates from the 
luxuriant verdure of summer. Perhaps the 
effect is increased by the exhilarating air of 
a clear winter day. In the midst of the qui 
etude an electrical principle is active; the 
nerves are braced, the blood stirred, and the 
senses quickened as they never are during 
the warm season; the imagination, too, 
vaguely pictures the latent vitality wrapped 
up in the vast shroud around. We feel that 
nature is not dead but sleepeth: and it is 
with a solemn delight that we keep vigil over 





narrow minds are sometimes encountered 
amid rustic amenilies. 

The ability to concentrate the sympathies, 
to multiply and enlarge objects of interest 


‘through reflection and fancy ;—in a word, 
ithe consciousness of individual resources 


either of taste or affection seems the indis- 
ing. The snow and evergreens, the scin-| 


pensable requisite for country life. Miss 
Mitford’s sketches are devoted to the famil- 


iar and universal phases of this existence— 
tures and the shivering trees of which the 


not to its possible and imaginative results ; 
and yet by virtue of a warm charity of soul 
and an observant and genial mind, she gives 
them a beautiful significance. Such per- 
sonages as the vicar, the doctor, the res- 
pectable old maid, the nurse, the beau, 
the half-witted urchin, the jack-at-all-trades, 
the lady of the manor, the landlord and 
the rustic belle exist in all villages; but 
they are so many effigies pr dramatis per- 


sone, according as they are viewed with. 


selfish indifference or kindly insight. The 
local features have the same identity modi- 
fied but slightly by custom and atmosphere ; 
the blacksmith’s shop, the inn, the church, 
the substantial farm-house and the gentle- 
man’s seat, the school, the main street and 
the variety store, or something analogous to 
them, under other names, may be seen in all 
provincial settlements; and they are either 
mere tenements devoid of suggestiveness or 
picturesque objects in the landscape associa- 


that mysterious trance. The effects, too, of ted with humanity. Gray, Shenstone and 


light, of aerial perspective and of form are 
more distinctly realized in the country, at 
such a time, than under the most favorable 
circumstances when heat prevails and vege- 
tation is exuberant. 


Irving delineating such objects in the light 
of a sympathetic imagination evolve from 
them a world of moral interest, as the Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, The Scnoolmis- 
tress and Bracebridge Hall evidence. It is 


Unconsciously to trace the phenomena of the same with the occupations of rural life; 


the seasons, as their advent and decline i: 


written in flowers, from the bursting of the, 


apart from their economical and utilitarian 
aspect, a kind of cheerful inspiration, pro- 
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claiming the relation of labor to health and 
the felicity of the law oy which nature. 
yields her treasures to man’s industry, lurks | 
in the spectacle. A darker phase, indeed, 
is sometimes visible ; but it is attributable to 


bad government, ignorance and superstition, | 


and not an inevitable condition. Crabbe has 





——__ 


the philosophy, and the English the senti- 
‘ment of such researches. Goldsmith's De- 
serted Village is a generalized picture of the 


kind from a romantic point of view. Miss 


Mitford set the example in prose literature 
of a faithful and unaffected limner of the 


‘actual, every-day scenes of rural life as ex- 
portrayed this aspect of rural life in all its, 


hibited in a pleasant rather than in a pro- 


horror; while Miss Mitford has given us the re- | foundly characteristic manner; and there- 


verse of the picture arranged in all the charms | 


of a sunny temper and gentle wisdom. There 
is truth in both; and they concur in teach- 
ing the lesson which we claim for rural ex- 


istence—that it embraces for the thoughtful | 


and benevolent sources of interest both tragic, 
picturesque and graceful, of which the care- 
less never dream. 

The very absence of a large and promis- 
cuous society like that which surrounds us 
in cities, is favorable to a distinct apprecia- 
tion of the few characters with which we are 
thus brought into intimate contact. Balzac’s 
scenes of provincial life, so long neglected, 
analyze and nomenclate specimens of hu- 
manity that owe their peculiarities to this 
very isolation. Upon the back ground of a 
monotonous and limited destiny their traits 
have a relief which commands attention. 
How individual and pathetic are many of 
these portraits ; and how utterly would their 
features have been lost in the whirl of me- 
tropolitan life? It is well that we can, at 
times, retire from the crowd and realize our 
fellow-creatures thus amid the calm and sol- 
itude, of nature. The outline and the light 
and shade of character, are then distinctly 
revealed. Chateaubriand and Lamartine 
have given, in their memoirs, many striking 
representatives of the social and political 
character that belonged to France at the time 
of the first revolution; and their vividness 
of delineation is owing to the routine, the 


> . . . . | 
leisure, the free discussion and characteristic 


life of the country. We see them, as it were, 
against the sky ; and hear them speak alone ; 


whereas the forms and voices of those of. 


the old regime who never left Paris, are often 
blended with those of their contemporaries. 
Even when no historical interest attaches to 
persons thus elaborately known and descri- 
bed, as preiiminary studies of character, the 


little neighbourhood of the country is an ex-| 


fore she transports us into the very qniet, 
sameness, comfort and simplicity of the 
sphere itself. Somewhat tame to a lover of 
the excitements of the town are such des- 
criptions ; but it is a healthful placidity to 
fevered senses and a restless soul. Sir Roger 
de Coverley owed his popularity, in no small 
measure, to the benign serenity of the coun- 
try gentleman. 

Town and country life are more interfused 
in America than in any otherland. Strictly 
understood we have-no peasantry. The citi- 
zen’s family rusticate in the summer in a 
surburban cottage, or at a watering~place ; 
and the country gentleman’s daughters are 
usually educated at a metropolitan seminary. 
The facilities of intercourse occasion an in- 
cessant tide of travel between tewn and 
country, and the traits of both are found to 
mingle in the larger villages, so that it is 
often difficult, in the most secluded of them, 
to escape from city associations. Between 
the backwoodsman and the denizen of streets 
there is scarcely a medium. It is only when 
we plunge into the woods or climb the lonely 
hill-side that we realize the presence of na- 
ture. In manners, topics of conversations, 
dress and appearance, no line of demarca- 
tion strong enough to be characteristic di- 
vides the rustic from the citizen. It is, there- 
fore, only away from society, that we have 





‘an exclusive sense of rural life. This, among 
other reasons, accounts for the absence here 
of those decided aptitudes on the one hand 
for the country, as in England, and, on the 
other, for the capital, as in France. A dif- 
fusive and migratory existence, without ab- 
solute character, except what it borrows from 
the individual, is one of the marked traits of 
our republic. A kind of mania fora “place” 
seizes, indeed, upon many of our commercial 
‘men at about the meridian of life; and they 
sink large investments in very original ar- 





cellent school. The French writers give us! chitectural experiments and ground decora- 


| 
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tions; but rarely does this tendency lead to ' intended to describe the primeval state, they 
any permanent change of habit even in the are usually the most artificial of writings. 
second generation, or induce the rural taste Shepherds and tillers of the earth talk as no 
and contentment which is so graceful a dis- human being ever talked before or since ; and 
tinction in Great Britain and which is so justly the affectations of a court, fine and stiff as its 
reproduced in “Our Village.” Something brocade costumes, are transferred to a region 
anomalous appears to belong to the position where flocks, woods and rivulets constitute 
of the American gentleman,—in town too the scenery. The Arcadian department of 
much absorbed in trade for the repose essen- literature to one familiar with modern Eng- 
tial to dignity and true enjoyment; and in lish poetry, is the least tolerable of all obso- 
the country, inexpert in rural occupations or lete inventions. A healthful taste shrinks 
enslaved to artificial tastes and inappropriate from that profanation of nature, which seeks 
ambition. There is, accordingly, a compara- to combine her lovely scenes with theatrical 
tive dearth of the rural sentiment; and the machinery and the mannerism of courtiers. 
genuine country gentleman is rarely seen, Such compositions give us the material ima- 
and most nearly approached on the agricul- ges withoutthe fresh air, the comfort without 
tural estates of Kentucky, or among the the exhilarating labor, the placidity without 
planters of the South. the animating vicissitude of rural life; and, 
Thomson has memorably indicated the therefore, violate not only truth to natural 
‘various language’’ of nature as uttered by, fact, but the actual sympathies of humanity. 
the seasons; and this brings more or less |And yet there are redeeming features and 
pleasure to the dweller amid her works, ac- ‘passages of singular beauty in such of these 
cording to his endowment of observation compositions as are the offspring of genius, 
and sensibility. In addition to this vague which, notwithstanding, they have invariably 
and general enjoyment derived from her suc-| cramped and distorted. We usually obtain 
cessive phenomena which address the senses, | | our first glimpse into the literature of rural 
there is a more latent communion which life in our juvenile acquaintance with Vir- 
poets of reflective genius have eloquently cele- | gil; and few schoolboys fail to imbibe from 
brated. At the head of these philosophic in-| the melodious Bucolics, a most pleasing idea 
terpreters, who may be said to reveal the of rustic toil. There are passages of beauti- 
country under a new and most impressive | ful diction and just sentiment in Sidney’s 
light, is Wordsworth. Those who partake of) Arcadia, but it is too monotonous and strained 
his contemplative spirit and seek a kindred | for modern taste. The classic tone and image- 
relation with the universe, find in rural) ry no longer ally themselves efficiently with 
sights, sounds and influences, the highest; descriptions of nature. Too many writers of 
teachings and the most holy delights. A/| genius have looked at her with their own eyes, 
more available interest, because less depen-| and described with true emotion and earnest 
dent on rare endowment, is that of the scien-| simplicity, what they saw and felt. It is ver- 
tific. Hugh Miller, White, in his book on|bal felicity rather than great descriptive tal- 
Selborne, Darwin in his Botanic Garden, /| ent that renders the Pastor Fido and Arminta 
and recently in this country, Miss Cooper in|renowned. In Ossian, Gesner’s Death of 
her Rural Hours, have shown, how much of| Abel, Beckford’s travels, and other works not 
this kind of knowledge, a limited scene, when| recognised either as Arcadian or pastoral, 
carefully studied, may develope. But, doubt-| there are fragments of the most effective lim- 
less, the most common sense of rural plea-| ning from nature ; giving us the sensation as 
sure is of the domestic character so aptly | well as the scene, and the sentiment not less 
unfolded by Miss Mitford, which it only re-|than the form. And thus gradually the ex- 
quires an intelligent and sympathetic mind | pression of the moral sentiment became more 
to realize. In view of these different yet free and glowing. Isaac Walton linked it 
genuine associations of country-life, which| with sport and devotion; Byron clothed it 
form the staple of our most cherished litera-| with the intensity of human passion, and 
ture, it is curious to contrast the idyls and| Burns brought it home, by tones of native 
pastorals once so much in vogue. Although| pathos, to the souls of peasants. In our coun- 
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try, Street has given it Flemish, and Bryant troubled him. In the Arcadia, he loves to 
philosophic utterance. Of this species of lit- describe “country life, and a learned critic 
erature in general, may be said what an able | says: 

critic has declared of Drayton’s pastorals,| ‘‘ Le sue descrizione sono vivissime, e cias- 
that may “exhibit the most fantastic views | |cuno se ne puo chiarire col legger quelle del 
of uae, and yet sparkle with beautiful im-' ‘delizioso monte Partenio, della festa di Pale, 
agery.” Sannazaro is one of the most in- e delle giovanili bellezza della pastorella Am- 
teresting of pastoral writers. His Arcadia aranta.” 

unites descriptive prose with amatory lays;| A characteristic passage of the Arcadia 
in his mind love and country life seemed in-| reveals the extent and intensity of his love: 


dissolubly associated ; and although the same 
want of naturalness and the same prescrip- 
tive style give a tame uniformity to the work ; 
yet, when we keep in mind that the author 


“‘ Quantunque nel letticiullo della mia cam- 
eretta molte cose mi proponessi di dirle, ni- 


-entediméno, quando in sua presenza era, im- 
pallidiva, tremava, e dimentava mutato: 


was born towards the end of the fourteenth Dunque per ultimo rimedio di piu non stare 
century, regard the finish and elegance of vita deliberai ....e veramente . . avrei fin- 
his diction, and remember the nobleness of iti i misi tristi giorni, se la dolente anima, da 
his character, a peculiar interest attaches to no so che vilté soprappresa, non forse di- 
Sannazaro’s Arcadia. By scholars, he is | venuto trinida di quel che piu desiderava. 
chiefly esteemed for his Latin poems. The Tal che rivolto il fiero proponimento in piu 
Academic education he received, while it regolato consiglio, presi per partito di abbon- 
gave him practice in correct and refined dare Napoli ele paterne case, credendo forse 
diction, did not quite overlay the native zest (di lasciare amore e i pensieri insieme con- 























































































and spontaneity of the man. According to 


the manners of the time, he adopted a clas-| 
sical name under which he wrote; and his Spain to Naples by political vicissitudes ; and, 
according to the best authorities, the poet is 


regarded as the originator of the modern 
scholar, the lover and the novelist, exhibited 


verses were inspired by an early and faithful 
attachment. This curious blending of the 


in his Arcadia, is a veritable glimpse of the 


age ; and we have more patience with the ar- | 


quelle.” 
The family of Sannazaro was carried from 


prose pastoral. It is, however, more in con- 
nection with the development of language, 
than from any true insight into rural life, that 


tificial mode of expression in him, because of he and his successors claim our attention. 


@ certain loyal sincerity and noble grace. 
One of the few localities at Naples, endeared 
by literary renown, is the tomb of Sannazaro 


church of Santa Maria del Porto, which he 
had built near his villa. Beckford, charmed 
with his beautiful marine idyl, wished to 
scatter coral on his sepulchre. The imme- 
diate predecessor of Bembo, he was among 
the first to encourage the refinement of the 
Italian language. He was the intimate and 
loyal companion of Ferdinand and his sons, 
Alfonso and Federico; followed them through 
all their reverses; remained with the former 
in France after his abdication; and when in 
1496, the latter ascended the throne of his 
ancestors, he bestowed upon the faithful poet 
the charming villa of Mergellina, with a pen- 
sion of six hundred ducats. In his latter 
years, the destruction of this beautiful retreat, 
ordered by the Prince of Orange, greatly 


| with so much cheerful sensibility to its hum- 


“The interest of the Gentle Shepherd,” 


pa Campbell, “‘ stands quite apart from the 


, general pastoral poetry of England—(delin- 
who died in 1533, and was buried in the 


eating manners more than:passions,) and the 
mind must be at home both in the language 
.and manners, to appreciate the skill and 
pout archness with which he has heighten- 
ed the display of rustic character, without 
giving it vulgarity, and refined the view of 
peasant life by situations of sweetness and 
tenderness, without departing in the least de- 
gree from its simplicity. The G. S. stands 
quite apart from the general pastoral poetry 
of modern Europe. It has no satyrs, fauns, 
nor featureless simpletdns, nor drowsy and 
still landscapes of nature, but distinct cha- 
racters and amusing incidents. The princi- 
pal shepherd never speaks out of consisten- 
cy with the habits of a peasant; but he 
|moves in that sphere with such a manly spirit, 
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ble joys with maxims of life so rational and|last and present century; or with Milton’s 


independent, and with an ascendancy over 


his fellow--wains so well maintained by his! 


force of character, that if we could suppose | 


circumstances changed, he would be a Tell. 
Like Tasso’s and Ariosto’s epics, it isengraved 
on the memory. Many of the Verses have 
become and are the proverbs—delight and 
solace of peasantry.” 

The pastoral vein in a classic mould, before 
its graces were dimmed in the more glowing | 
and natural atmosphere of the modern poets, 
received a characteristic illustration from 
Milton. In his Arcades we trace its spirit : 


For know by lot from Jove I am the Power 

Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower 

To nurse the saplings tall; and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove; 
And all my plants I save from nightly ill 

Of noisome winds and blasting vaporous chill : 
And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 

Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites, 

Or hurtfal worm with cankered venom bites. 


Some passages of L’ Allegro and Il Pense- 
roso are of the same nature: 


While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles 0’er the furrow’d land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorne in the dale. 


* * * * * ad * 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape roand it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows triin with daisies pied : 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 


* * * * * 7 * 


And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To archéd walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pines or monumental oak 

Where the rude axe with heavéd stroke, 
Was never heard the nyinphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 


* * * * * * * 


Compare even this and other felicitous 
specimens of the pastoral muse, with the 
loving, minute, suggestive or sublime de- 
scriptions of nature or hymns to her glory, 


own descriptions of Nature in Paradise Lost, 
how tame appear the stereotyped phrases, 
the indiscrimina‘e and generalized pictures 
and the constantly recurring mythological per- 
sonages. ‘ Arcadian life,’’ says De Quincey, 
‘is at the best, a feeble conception, and rests 
upon the false principle of crowding together 
all the luscious sweets of rural life undignified 
by the danger which attends pastoral life in 
our climate, and unrelieved by shades, either 
moral or physical. The Arcadia of Pope’s 
age was the spurious Arcadia of the opera 
and theatre, and what is more, of the French 
opera.” If from these pedantic and artificial 
rural descriptions, we turn to Miss Mitford’s 
unexaggerated yet affectionate delineations, 
their truth and loving spirit will be found to 
enshrine far more poetry as well as fact. 
They open glimpses of a real world, and just- 
ly reveal a kind of life which actually exists : 
and it is a striking evidence of the rural sen- 
timent in the Saxon race. But “Our Vil- 
lage,’ though so destitute of brilliant and ori- 
ginal literary merit, drew to the abode of 
the fair author, hosts of her gifted country- 
men, made her name famous and beloved, 
and disarmed the fiercest critics. She inter- 
preted the country as Lamb did the town, in 
'a thoroughly sympathetic manner. The quiet, 
domestic, innocent and fresh, yet, gossiping, 
uneventful and monotonous existence of a 
rural district informs her pages; their sim- 
plicity is the best evidence that they are au- 
thentic. 

To see the horizon and to feel a pervading 
stillness, broken only by rural sounds, is to 
one familiar chiefly with cities an experience 
that goes deeper than the superficial imagine ; 
and the associations that link the country 
with reminiscences of childhood and poetic 
faith, are almost universal. It is on this ac- 
count that its imagery is so effective in art, 
and that one characteristic of a rural district 
so eloquently suggests the whole. The scar- 
let poppy glowing in a field of grain, the blue 
blossom of the flag, or goats browsing near a 
tuft of acanthus, convey, at once, the idea of 
Southern Europe; a palm tree of the East, a 
maple leaf, crimsoned by the frost, of Amer- 
ica; and a hedge of England; it is the same 





by Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth, Byron, 


with the notes of birds, the shape of moun- 


Burns, Crabbe and other English poets of the| tains and the phases of the sky; for nature’s 
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language, though various, is consistent; the 
odor of new mown hay, or of the sweet-briar, 
the feel of a mullein leaf, the vapour wreath 
on a hillside, the flight of a crow; the fallen 
pine cone, the blooming of a pond lily, the 


cry of a whippoorwill, the gnarled olive and 


thorny aloe, the scented broom and the dow- 
ny thistle—every object, sound and perfume 
to which may be applied the term natural— 
has a character of universality, a suggestive- 
ness which appeals to the imagination and 
the heart,—a quality that calls out the disin- 
terested and the sympathetic in character ; 
and it is herein that the occult charm of ru- 
ral scenes exists. The life, however, that is 
passed amid them, has its prosaic realities, 
and these Miss Mitford has not striven to con- 
ceal. 

More precious than ever before are the 
amenities, considered as an occasional source 
of renovation, of rural life, for they are the 
most available means of conservative enjoy- 
ment in this age of intense activity and in- 
cessant excitement. It is consoling to look 
upon the everlasting hills when such a spirit 
of change is abroad in the world; it is re- 
freshing to wander by the illimitable sea or 
through the solemn aisles of the forest and 
contrast their calm and fixed aspect with 


the revolutionary fever of society. To watch | 


the phases of the sky. or float on the crystal 
bosom of a sequestered lake, to exercise, in 
a word, the meditative and sympathetic fac- 
ulty with reference to nature, is more need- 
ful to the mental health now than in the less 
eventful past. To “ babble of green fields’’ 
is the prophetic retrospect which attends 
death; Eden, by a natural propriety, envi- 
rons the primitive man ; and what Theocritus 
sings of Sicilian vales to the scholar, is but 
the ancient recognition of an eternal instinct, 
asserting itself less formally in Zimmerman 
and Cowper, and more or less consciously 
in the habits of society. Rusticating is an 
art which fashion absurdly perverts ; but the 
farm house, the pedestrian tour and explora- 
tions to the frontiers of civilization have 
among us, constantly increasing votaries. 

A complete analysis of the rural sentiment 
would include a broad range of feeling —from 
the practical instinct of the farmer, whose 
results are manifest at agricultural fairs, to 
the ideal view of rustic life, exhibited in 


————_ 
———. 


Dorothea or the Excursion. The two sides 
of the picture of cougtry life are best real- 
ized by comparing the feelings with which 
|we first gaze upon a beautiful and secluded 
‘hamlet and those with which we quit the 


{ 


scene after becoming familiar with it as a 
residence. The former view was the pictu- 
resque, the latter the actual; in the first case 
we looked upon it objectively, in the second 
it had become identified with experience. 
The material tendency of rural life is doubt- 
less owing to the mind being, as it were,driven 
to physical well-being is its prime resource, 
in the absence of the society, the events, the 
art, the moving life-panorama and the varied 
moral excitements of a city; but this liabil- 
ity to lose in comfort both aspiration and 
sensibility, and sink in routine all intellec- 
tual activity, may, as we have seen, be re- 
sisted through poetical, screntific or human- 
tarian sympathies. The country may be- 
‘come a field of knowledge and benevolence. 
Bards and naturalists, if patiently consulted 
in the library indispensable to a country 
home, will put the moralist on the track of 
'progressive enjoyment; and how even the 
_humblest fellow-creatures may evoke kindli- 
ness and suggest studies of character, the 
example of “Our Village” will genially 
teach. 








A British sailor, having committed some 
petty offence, was sentenced to receive a 
flogging. The captain of the ship had an 
antipathy to cats, which was notorious in the 
‘service. Taking advantage of this, Jack 
addressed him the following petition, the 
wit of which, (as the story goes,) was per- 
mitted to atone for the impertinence, and 
procured his pardon— 





“ By your honor’s command 
A culprit I stand 
An example to all the ship’s crew— 
I’m pinion’d and stripp'd, 
And coudemned to be whipp’d, 
And, if I am flogged, ’tis my due. 


“ A cat. 1 am told, 

In abhorrence you hold— 
Your honor’s aversion is mine ; 

If a cat with one tail 

Makes your stout heart to quail, 
Oh! save me from ont that has nine!” 


[An ancient Joe Mitler from an English Magazine. 
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LILLY LEIGH. 


B y 5) mend H-——, 


“Oh! many a hopeless love, like this, may be,— 
For love will live, that never looks to win ; 
Gems rashly lost in Passion’s stormy sea, 
Not to be lifted forth when once cast in!”’ 
Mrs. Norton, 


‘* Letters, sir!”’ 

The merchant withdrew his eyes from his 
ledger, as they were laid upon the desk. 
There was a large packagesome stamped 
with foreign postmarks—seme bulky with 
‘money enclosed’’=inscribed in every vari- 
riety of business handwriting: and from 
among the broad yellow and brown envelopes, 
peeped out one much smaller, of pure white, 
and directed in a lady’s delicate characters. 
He took it up. 

“It seems familiar; yet I cannot say that 
I know the hand—what name?” He turned 
the sheet— Lilly Leigh!’ 


of her inner world. They were kindred 
minds—therefore, friends. But why this 
letter? He read. The first line banished 
the colour from his cheek—concern changed 
fast to surprise—to deep, deep grief—to re~ 
morse—and more than one large tear blurred. 
the page, ere it was concluded. 

‘They have told me that I must die; it 
may be to-day—it may not be for weeks— 
but that my time upon earth is very, very 
short. They broke it to me carefully, lest 
dread of Death should hasten his approach. 
They did not know that to me he has long 
been in sight ; not as he appears generally to 
the young—a speck upon the horizon, terror- 
less in his remoteness and uncertainty ; but, 
sleeping or waking, for three years, he has 
never left my side. I have not courted his 
presence ; of that sin I am guiltless, although 
sorely tempted. I did not bare my bosom to 
the stroke, but I do not recoil from his iron 
clutch. I lament over my wasted life and 
mis-directed energies; yet I do not pray to 
live. Heaven is opening above ine,—earth 
crumbling under my feet ;—strange that my 
half-released soul so clings to its earthly loves! 
It will not let them go. I would not be for- 


As if the waves of time had reversed their}gotten—I cannot bear to think that my mem- 


motion, came rolling in upon him a spring 
tide of memories ;panoramas of youth’s own 
colouring ;—mountains, green to their very 
tops:—forests full of sequestered nooks, and 
purling rills, and untraceable labyrinths ;— 
orchards blushing with peach blossoms ;— 
wide-reaching meadows of odorous clover ;— 
and a white village embosomed in trees, 
passed before him, moving to music unheard, 
of late, except in dreams ;—music of glancing 
feet and flute-like laughter, and the heart’s 
utterances of affection. ‘Lilly Leigh!”’ In 
those days, the pretty alliteration was often 
upon his tongue ; it had a tripping melody that 
made him repeat it again and again, while 
she was yeta stranger; and after his ear had 
become accustomed to the sound, he loved to 
conjure up, by its repetition, the vision of 
those arch or earnest eyes, that to a mere ac- 
quaintance said so little, toa friend, so much ; 
or the fascination of the smile that circled 
her mouth like a golden ripple upon waters. 
Joyous sprite though she was, there were now 
and then flashes of poetic gems, and glimpses 





of thought-mines that betrayed the secrets, 
Vou. XIX—20. 


ory will decay with my body. I would have 
it kept fresh as the sods that will close over 
my form,—not watered with tears, but with 
the dews of peaceful remembrance, and 
brightened by Hope’s sunlight. To one, my 
spirit turns with irrepressible longings—I 
would once more look upon your face ! 

‘“‘ Do you remember one summer afternoon 
that we spent together in the beech-wood? 
The spot is before me now—the interlacing 
boughs—the shaded pool, dark, unless one 
stood directly above it, and then, far into its 
depths might be seen shining pebbles and 
snow-white sands ;—the fringe tree bowing 
to kiss its image on the glassy surface ;—the 
moss-grown bench of stone !—have you for- 
gotten these? The only sound save the rip- 
ple of the stream, was your voice as you read 
a mournful story of temptation, of persecu- 
tion for truth’s sake—‘ The Forest Sanctua- 
ry. I leaned against the scarred stem of 
the old beech. Tears now and then stole 
down my cheeks, but I was happy; I dream- 
ed as I had no right to dream—that this, our 
sanctuary, was ours alone. I thought how 
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welcome would suffering and exile be, with song. Man may mourn for love unrequited, 
love to console and guide. - Passing lovely ‘and find commiseration; woman must bury 
was the woven tissue, and like the beaded hers in secret, and plant gaudy flowers and 
gossamer at morning, a single touch destroy- burn flaming torches about its tomb. Men 
ed it forever. You put by the book and spoke. pity, with a pity more humbling than con- 
Still I listened unawakened. You told of tempt; and her own sex, in their relentless 
trials that had visited even your young heart, ‘ostracism of one who has given unsought, 
and Fancy sprang forward to the anticipation | ‘that which the most abject idolatry should 
of the precious privilege of comforting that. hardly win, are steeled against her. There 
heart, in every distress, the Future had in is, at heart, a stern satisfaction in contem- 
store. Thencame the history ofasister—your plating the due measure of punishment heap- 
twin-spirit—‘ young, loving and beloved’—jed upon the traitress. I was aware of all 
who had faded with the spring flowers, and this; I may have felt something of it myself 
was laid to rest amid the summer’s bloom— in happier days, and I guarded my secret as 
above whose head the magnolia’s petals were hundreds of others have done ;—for suffering 
not more stainless than her soul, nor more has made me wiser and more tender. I have 
fragrant than her opening heart. I wept be-|seen the gladness go out from young eyes, 
cause your voice grew unsteady and sunk jand restless anguish take its place ;—have 
beneath the burden of emotion, and you heard, between peals of mirth, the sigh, like 
thanked me for my sympathy. I had ‘gone 'the discord of a broken harp-string ;—have 
farther into the holiest recesses of your heart,’ | watched the sinking of body and mind that 
you said, ‘than any one else had penetrated, ‘baffled human skill; and I Anew that an ach- 
since Emily died—would I take her place? | ‘ing heart answered mine, pang for pang. 
As a sister you loved me—I must return a|Oh! deride not this most sacred of sorrows! 
brother’s love.’ I could have shrieked as | Like the fountain of Undine, the removal of 
the words tore through my brain, but I sat, ie stone that conceals it, brings swift death 
shocked and paralyzed. Blackness curtain- | to the unhappy possessor. 

ed me on every side;—I saw no more the | ‘You sought your city-home in the au- 
sun nor the distant bright fields, or the glossy |tumn; it was not until mid-winter, that the 
foliage above—all of light and beauty was'!slight cold, brought on by exposure upon 
gone! My eyes were drawn to the pool—so | some gala night, ‘assumed a type that awoke 
still and deep—and I thought of the Dead the solicitude of my friends. To allay their 
Sea that had swallowed up my dream-land. |fears, I nursed my physical ailment; I had 
Its salt waves dashed up to my lips; but I no hope myself; the wish to live, that potent 
beat them back! a wild longing crept over |auxiliary to the physician’s art, was wanting ; 
me ;—the sands and pebbles were the only | Nature could not be restored without it. 
bright things left ;—one could sleep sosweet-| ‘The rest is soon told. I am here, inmy 
ly with the waters for a winding-sheet;— chamber, on this balmy afternoon, supported 
sleep! and never awaketo misery! Once I |by pillows, instead of roving in the free air 
had nearly made the plunge, but Nature and glorious sunshine, or coursing through 
trembled upon the brink, and you arose, with the country upon my noble gray. These at- 
a jesting inquiry as to the water-spirits I seem- tenuated fingers will never grasp his rein 
ed to seek. A jest! Back—back returned again! I shall sit no more by the shaded 








my strength and pride—the child had passed | spring! 

in thatone moment intothe woman! ‘Lilly!’ 

you said, ‘you do not scorn my proposal?’ |* * . * * * * * 

‘No;’ I answered, distinctly; ‘I am proud 

of it.’ ‘ You will call me ‘ Horace’-—not‘Mr.| ‘‘ You will not despise me for having writ- 

Moreley,’ now, Lilly?) And I smiled as I ten this; in so doing, I am guided by no blind 

repeated ‘ Horace—brother! ’ impulse. Larthly frailties and prejudices 
“The rest of our party returned from their | will soon be to me as though they had never 


woodland ramble, and night only checked the existed, and the love, for which I do not 
revel that followed,—and J led the dance and j blush before him, in whose presence I hope 
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to dwell forever, does not shame me. It: ‘plish grey twilightofaJuneevening. A few 
may have been weakness at first—it is not) stars twinkled through the thin wreaths of 
sin now. Something tells me that you should | vapor, raised by the heat of the sun from the 
know it—perchance in the day of trial it teeming earth; the breeze had died away at 
will recur to you, bringing reassurance and sunset, and the catalpas, with their broad 
comfort ;—it may teach you that there is af- | leaves pencilled darkly against the faintly il- 
fection unswayed by interested motives, that | luminated west, looked almost awful in their 
‘devotion unto death’ is no unmeaning perfect repose ; but from the ground went up 
phrase. And when one, fairer and dearer, |a hymn, as from a thousand fairy trumpeters, 
shall walk lovingly on with you,—cherish her | piping their peans of praise and thankfulness. 
for my sake! I shall not be far away; the , Each blade of grass had its insect-musician, 
happiness, which in life I would have sacri- and the wailing note of the whip-poor-will, 
ficed all to promote, can never be forgotten. softened by distance, mingled not unharmo- 
She will hold it in her hands—may she be, niously i in the concert. It was an hour uch 
worthy of the trust—and love you as I have 'as makes the soul in love with life and this 
done! 2 ? ss . lovely earth, an hour for thoughts of love and 
joy and hope. What were the meditations of 
“Tt is hard to write ‘ Farewell!’ if I could her, upon whom Death had set his visible 
see you for but one hour! It may not be—|seal—doomed in the morn of existence to 
His will be done! We shall meet again— | forsake this world of warmth and beauty, for 
if not here, hereafter! the damps and shades of the grave? There 
was no apprehension in the pale, sweet face ; 
no despondency in her tone when she at last 
She did not hint a reproach, but he felt like spoke. 
a murderer. He recollected how unreserv-| ‘‘I am very happy to-night, mother.” 
edly he had abandoned himself tothe luxury| ‘‘ And why, my darling?” 
of that long vacation from town andbusiness| ‘‘Everything is so beautiful, and v ithin 
—how, when he found her society the most there is such peace! The veil is growing 
choice recreation the country could offer, he | ‘thinner and thinner; there are tones in the 
had sought it constantly, not attempting to. air that I never heard in the evening song 
disguise the pleasure it gave him;—he had before ; my time is drawing near. Perhaps 
even assured her that he was free from all |! shall on see another vensitetbete angel 
preéngagement, and smiled as he marked the | Voices will call me away. Mother, oh! 
deepening rose on her face, at this uncalled- Mother! say that you are willing to let me 
for avowal; he had left untried no art of 80” 
pleasing; and she an artless girl—almost a| There was no response in words, only a 
child,— ignorant of ‘flirtations’ and ‘con- choking sob, and a passionate straining of 
quests,’—and dreaming only of love! Every | the fragile form to her bosom. 
word pierced him to the soul. The whole| “It will not be for long—think of the rap- 
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world were valueless in comparison with this 
true heart, but the knowledge of its posses- 
sion had come too late! 


‘*¢ Mother, I should like to lie on the couch 
by the window.” 

‘“‘ But, my love, the evening air—” 

‘‘Tt cannot hurt me now.” 

The mother turned away her head, but she 
offered no further objection, and the change 
was made. 

The sick girl lay looking out into the pur- 








ture of our meeting after a few days of sepa- 
ration, and the bliss of our eternal commun- 
ion! There will be notears—no partings 
—no wounded spirits there.” 

“My child!—my child! pray that I may 
submit.” 

“T have prayed—you will be supported,” 
said the girl, with a look of sublime confi- 
dence. ‘He has given his promise, ‘I will 
not leave you comfortless.’ You will have 
many blessings left. _I, of all your flock, have 
occasioned you most anxiety. Do you for- 
give me, dear mother?” 

‘Why speak of forgiveness, my own one? 
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You have always been dutiful and affection- 
ate.” 

“$till, I have brought bitter sorrow upon 
you. I review with shame and contrition, 
my self-indulgence—my recklessness of life 
—my ungrateful rebellion at my lot. These 
are things belonging to the Past ;—you will 
forget them ; or if you remember, believe that 
it was not without a struggle, that I yielded 
to feelings too strong for me to subdue. It is 
asad story, mother—I will not grieve you 
further by telling it; you might think hardly 
of another for his agency in producing my 
unhappiness ; and I alone am to blame.” 

The poor mother neither comprehended 
nor wondered ; grief mastered curiosity ; her, 
child was dying—this thought swallowed up, 
every other. Voices sounded ‘ in the adjoin- | 
ing room—agitated questions and low replies. 


The invalid started, unaided, from her pil-| 


low. 
“Father! I thank thee!’ she exclaimed, 
as she sank back. 

A sister stole in to announce the arrival— 
a single glance told her that it was a need- 
less precaution. She simply asked— 

‘« May he come in?”’ 

A gesture assented. 

*« Horace!” 

« Lilly!” 

For a long time these were the only words 
of greeting. 

They watched her through all that night ; 
each felt that it was her last. There was 
unutterable sorrow in that chamber. The 
hoary-headed father stood at the foot of the 
bed, erect and dignified still, in figure, but 
with big tears making yet deeper the fur- 
rows of his time-worn countenance; the 
mother and sisters stifling, as far as possible 
their emotions, hung around her, jealously 
watchful of an opportunity to render the kind 
offices she would soon need no more. On 


none did the terrible conviction of her near 
departure, seem to fall with such crushing 


weight, as upon the whilome brilliant world- 
ling. He bathed the wasted hands with tears, 
and covered the cold brow with burning 
kisses. He prayed—if that could be called 
prayer, which reproached rather than suppli- 
cated—a frenzied pleading for life—er life 
—if purchased by an age of torment to him- 
self! 


In vain! in vain! the death-dews arose 
thickly to her forehead, as fast as they were 
wiped away. She was going!—sensible to 
the last ;—too weak at times to speak; but 
telling, by her heavenly smile and uplifted 
eye, of ‘peace!’ 

At dawn, they opened the window to give 
her air; it was the agony of the passing 
breath. 

‘* Horace, raise me! ” 

He laid her head against his breast ;—her 
lips moved }—he bowed to catch their sound : 
—‘‘ This is sweet.” 

An attempt to join the hands in prayer— 
an unearthly beam from the closing orbs—~ 
the rising sun shot through the casement 
upon a group of mourners ! “s ” . 
| Months rolled by. The conjectures as to 
Moreley’s clouded countenance and sable 





_weeper, ceased to agitate the minds of his 
business acquaintances and the tongues of 
‘his female friends. The dejection wore away 
iby degrees; the weeper grew rusty ; was re- 
moved and not replaced ; the billows of world- 
ly passion and interest swelled higher and 
higher around the one green island of his 
heart, until they engulphed it—not sparing 
even her flower-bound grave. He was a 
man again! with a man’s glorious preroga- 
tives! to make a mock at feeling and affec- 
tion, and borrow their language to deceive a 
trusting dupe ; to scout at romance, and battle 
in his own omnipotence with realities; to 
heap together wealth, and write his name 
proudly among the earthly great; all this he 
did and gained. And Lilly sleeps in the ob- 
scure church-yard; the green hillock that 
covers her, overrun with violets and the blue- 
‘eyed “‘forget-me-not’’—although untended 





,|now by him; and at her head are engraved 


| words—placed there by his orders, during the 
first transports of a sorrow for which he de- 
\spises himself now ;—words, which in view 
of his dust-dry heart, read like a fulfilled 
prophecy— 

‘‘BLESSED ARE THE Earty Deap!”’ 
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BELLA GRAY. 











I’ve wandered far in other lands 
Sin last I saw thy bonnie face, 
But ne’er has seen in a’ that time 
The form to match wi’ thine in grace. 


Tho’ aft I’ve been where beauty dwelt, 
An’ caused a’ other hearts than mine 

To feel the power o’ beauty’s rays 
An’ fondly worship at their shrine, 


I ne’er has met wi’ ane sae fair, 
Sae sweet, sae gentle and sae kind, 
An’ aye my thoughts are clustered on 
The gentle girl I left behind. 


An’ tho’ I’ve parted far frae thee 
I fondly hope there’l] be a day, 
When I'll return to leave nae mair 
The land where dwells my Bella Gray. 





Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 


BY A CAPTAIN OF U. 8S. DRAGOONS. 


(Continued from Sept. No., 1852.) 


A night-watch in the mountains, and a dia- 
logue thereon—War among the elements— 
Al singular disease, and fortunately no physi- 
cian—Progress of the march— Cub, a trage- 


der at rrost in the dark—stumbling on temp- 
tations,—walking on the thorns of passions ; 
or in an awful, but obscure light, refracted by 
the cloudy medium of philosophy. 
Sleep on, my friend! Though I would 


|question you if I could, in this dark hour, if 


sympathy may pass the mysterious boundary 
of dream-land ;—if that deathlike seeming 
calm were of careless oblivion,—or of the 
soul profoundly disturbed. 

Wondrous contrasts, at times, havé dreams 
to the actual life around.—Alone with Death, 
in bloody guise, and tossed on ocean in its 
hour of storm and darkness,—with the roar 
of breakers in my ear,—TI have fallen asleep 
and dreamed of happy summer scenes.— 
Blest Dreamland ! 

My watch is lonely and fearfully silent ;— 
every where a voiceless desert, and moun- 
tains like prison-walls ; and thus— 


“ T live and die unheard 
With a most voiceless thought.” 


But now, ‘the morn is up again,’’—and 
we have marched many miles fasting, and 
have been attracted through a turbid river 
by the sight of grass, and have stopped for 
breakfast under some cotton woods,—and in 


‘their shade I am scribbling with a pencil— 


F.— Yes, and fine work you are making 
of it! The day should commence with the 





dy in three acts—Indians—Black Mail— 


Petrified trees—Return to Camp near Fort 


Laramie—Great Fire and escape—First 
march Southward—Evening meditation. 





The Desert truly is here—Moral 
and Natural Wastes.—Gray stunted trees in 
wintry mourning—draped with moss. Chill 
winds wail,—wild beasts howl,—and my 
heart echoes, ‘ Far—lone—forgot.’ 

But those rosy hours will be reflected on 


‘morning, and the brighter the better; not 
with the nightmare of a sleeper, who should 
‘have watched.” 

C.—‘‘ Perhaps a nervous fit—from your 
strong coffee?” 

F.—‘ And what was there remarkable in 
my natural calmness ?”’ 
| C—It was never so! There was a 
brooding desolation around that could pene- 
heres a sleeping soul !—There is a re-action 
of extraordinary excitement,—such as ours 


| 


the gloom of all years. As, after a day of of yesterday—that has a power over me 


sombre clouds and wintry winds, suddenly 
the sun lights up the dreary horizon with 


'which renders a profound silence awful—of 
‘all else, fearful! Silence! Then, every 


*W° . | . . . . 
lovely brilliancy,—so comes a smile out of|sentient of my soul has ears, in which air- 


the cloudy Past, like a gleam of heavenly 
light. 

Did I dream?—Had I slumbered at my 
post ?>—I did dream. 

And why not tell my dream ?—Life is little 
better; nay, it is little different. We wan- 


spirits supernaturally whisper distracting, so-~ 
norous thoughts :—in darkness, with long un- 
rest, it verges madness. This morning was 
one of those rare occasions, when we cannot 
be sure whether we have slept or not. It 
may result from our profession, that the mind 
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has these fits of morbid activity, as if to re- 
venge itself for seasons of neglect.’’ 

F.—*‘‘ Now, listen to the song of that bird ; 
it will soothe your nerves.” 

C.—‘ Nerves! It is medicine to the 
mind !—it comes like a message of love!” 

F.—‘ Nay, there, we have agreed to disa- 


gree ?” 


ee 


|the Colonel and quite a numer of others 
| had been seized with excru~iating pains in 
back, limbs, head, and the bones generally, 
| accompanied by fever; and — party was left 
with one man, totally helpless, to prepare a 
litter. 

| A few miles brought us to iie old trail at 


'the regular ford; our route from Indepen- ° 


C.— Thou pitiable exempt from love’s| dence Rock was a little shorter than the 


misery, thou believest in beauty ?”’ 

F.—‘ Yes, thou unintelligible lover of an- 
tithesis, (not to say plagiarism.)”’ 

C.—‘ Is anything as beautiful so unbound- 
ed faith ?”’ 

F.—*“ Listen! that’s ‘to horse.’ ” 

C.— Answer me then!” 

F.—“ Pshaw !—Of course it’s beautiful ; 
or rather sublime.” 

C—‘It is the very attribute of human 
love!” ° 

July 8th.—Those who lack faith that the 
above was dreamed, spoken and scribbled, 


road. 

We remain to-day in camp; fortunately, 
perhaps, there is little or no m :dicine,—nor 
a physician. Nature, with only rest for a 
nurse, will do well; she will not be thwarted 
by pretenders, whose only sure means of 
relief is the strange faith which they in- 
spire !* 

This afternoon Mr. W., whom we met at 
Independence Rock, and who is now on his 
way to California, visited our camp: he has 
picked up a small party at Fort Laramie ; 
and wild looking creatures they are—white 


as described, lack, too, experience of the hu-| and red. This man has abandoned civiliza- 


man mind, and prairie or desert influences 


tion,—married a squaw or squaws, and pre- 





and feelings. 

After remounting, yesterday, we thread-' 
ed the labyrinth before us by aid of the river) 
and old paths of the buffaloes,—those fa- 
mous guides to travellers and engineers.— 
One would say there had been war there, | 
among what our fathers called the elements. 
Earth, when nearly defeated by water, as a 
last effort detached at a defile, a little moun- 
tain—of red and warlike rock—to throw it- 
self in the ‘‘heavy current of the fight ;” 
the shock must have been great; but River 
soon recovering, then very coolly had re- 
course to the maneuvre of turning the ene- 
my; and by the ground he had thus so weak- 
ened. 

As we wound our difficult way—leading: 
for the most part our horses—through this| 
grand outlet to the confused mountain valleys 
behind, some grizzly bears were seen climb- 
ing the rocks of the mountain-side, and stop- 
ping frequently to give us a savage gaze :— 
and that was all we could well do in return. 

At last we emerged on a great barren prai- 
rie slope, where the mountains,—to keep up 
the figure—rallied from their confusion and 
retreated in regular masses toward the east. 

Some of the elements, however, made us 
pay for this invasion of their battle ground: 


} 


fers to pass his life wandering in these des- 
erts ; carrying on, perhaps, an almost nomi- 
nal business of hunting, trapping and tra- 


ding—but quite sufficient to the wants of a 


chief of savages. He is a man of much 


heppie ability, and apparently of prowess 


and ready resource. 

The party left with the sick man arrived 
at sundown; he was brought in a litter made 
of two poles suspended over saddles at the 
sides of two horses, one placed before the 
other: it is almost incredible that a man 
could be thus carried, however painfully, 
over those rocks; in fact, the men had fre- 
quently to take the place of the horses. 

July 9th.—To-day,—the sick having been 
much benefitted by rest,—we found a shal- 
low ford and crossed the river. We suffered 
much from heat, which the white sand greatly 
increased. Some large emigrant companies 
were met: one had six or seven hundred 
cattle ; they left the roadinsupportably dusty. 
We abandoned it—preferring to encounter 
the sage bushes. At Deer Creek we found 


“I have reason nov to believe that this disease was the 
dengue: and as a singularly apposite commentary on the 
text, I have heard a physician of high standing say, that 
he did not know what would cure it ;—he had tried every 
thing! 
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our pleasant old camp ground converted eas! July 10th.—We took our old trail in pref- 
a very cattle-pen; and so, after our long! erence to the road: the weather excessively 
march, had to find a weary way, a mile or|hot. At a short noon halt, we saw a mile 
two up the creek, seeking more virgin ground. ‘off five Indians wading the river: they shook 

In crossing the Platte this morning, the| a blanket—the sign of friendship ; as it was 
grizzly bear cub came on the scene in his| not immediately returned they ran off; they 
final act. felt guilty, perhaps, of levying black mail 

It will be remembered by the patient and| upon the emigrants. ’Tis strange they are 
attentive future reader of this dry and me- | so moderate. In this country all parties who 
thodical narra‘ive, that its first appearance on | feel weak, become unusually circumspect on 
any stage, was in “high” tragedy—that the discovering the vicinity of others :—man 
first act embraced an unusual amount of san- | being an animal of prey, if without strength 
guinary incident—that an innocent brother, | for attack or defence, the necessity for con- 


(or sister,) being ruthlessly slain, and the. 
baffled lady-mother left (unceremoniously) 
full of towering and demonstrative rage,—| 
the imprisoned hero himself sank overwhelm- | 
ed,—or in a well-acted counterfeit of death, | 
(and was borne off, remember, on a “real” 
horse.) Thatin the next act, (and three acts | 
shall do for the tragedy of my bear,—origi- | 
nally they had but one,—but that was at the 
sacrifice of a goat, ) he came to life in a man- | 
ner that might very well have been criticised 
as an overdone piece of stage-effect,—but 
that in fact, the spectators were much moved, | 
and gave full credit to the dangerous passion | 
of his howl. 

To-day, then,—for I scorn anachronism— 
was performed the final act. The stage’ 
(wagon) was on “real water.” Enraged at 
his wrongs, his losses, and his galling chain, 
the “‘robustious beast’’ acted in a ridiculous 
and undearable manner; aye, “tore his pas- 
sion to tatters, to very rags,’’—splinters ; the 
stage (wagon) could not hold him: and finally 
in despair, he ‘“‘ imitated humanity so abomi- 
nably,’’ as to throw himself headlong, and 
so drown—or hang himself: (the author can- 
not decide which—even after a post mortem 
examination :—and so leaves the decision of 
this important point to the commentators.) 

My tragedy is all true,—and if not quite 
serious, has, as is proper, its moral ;—but 
rather, as I have alluded to the primitive 
tragedy, let that ‘‘ future reader’ here imag- 


ine the entry of Chorus, and their song to, 


Freedom! ‘that dumb beasts prefer death 
to slavery! Liberty lost, they can die with- 
out the excitement of the world’s applause, 
or hopes of a grateful posterity! (It is not 
possible, I think, that the cub could have 





known that | would immortalize him.) 


cealment is felt. 

After coming nineteen miles, we turned 
into a great horse shoe bend of the river ; 
where fortunately we have good grass, and 
also some fine, large, shade trees. 

On the sandy shore we find here numer- 
ous petrifactions of the thick bark of trees, 
and also some fine cornelians. 

We have had all the formalities of a thun- 
der-shower, but with a mere sprinkle; and 
now, after the gale, under a tree, with dark 
clouds before the sun, it is hot: ten or twelve 
days ago water froze in our tents! 

July 11th.—Last night we were three miles 
from a Sioux camp of 73 lodgers: a half 


breed came to us; he stated they were going 


to the mountains for lodge poles. 

We found also near our camp petrified logs 
and stumps of trees, which of course are 
near their original position. 

The heat, of which I complained, was fol- 
lowed by great gusts and showers; but this 
morning the sun rose gorgeously, and it was 
soon as warmasever. We crossed the river 
a mile below, and thus avoided the iron bluff 
over which we were forced to march the 19th 
of June. 

The river, when we went up, was nearly 
clear ; now, although lower, it is muddy. 

We had a parting glimpse of the Red Bat- 
tes this morning; and the blue peak of Lar- 
amie rose gradually to view. Since visiting 
the Rocky Mountains, it seems more lofty 
and important than before; we are not so 
high, and then our expectations were fancy- 
wrought; it does not compare, however, with 
the snow peaks. 

We killed a buffalo this afternoon; and 
although scarcely a half-dozen have been 
seen from the column of march since we 
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struck the Platte, we have nearly subsisted 
on game ; but one beef has been slaughtered 
since our departure from Fort Laramie. We 
had to cross the river to find grass for a camp : 
the sickness still prevails: it must be attribu- 
ted to frequent wading for fuel, the hot suns, 
and the cold nights: the men were generally 
allowed to leave their cloaks at Laramie. 


Camp near Fort Laramie, July 13th.—We 
slept at Horse Shoe creek last night. To- 
day we made our dreaded march of above 
30 miles without grass. We found Captain 
E. seven miles up the Laramie river. From| 
the bluff, or table land above his camp, we 
saw that it was nearly surrounded by fire : 





my first act, was to set every body at an ef-| 
fort to stop it; but it didnotavail. We must! 
march to-morrow; the wagons were sent) 
late to the Fort for some baggage. 


The poor soldier who lost his arm, suffered 
- a second amputation: he is, however, now 
doing well. 


Our Arapaho squaw and the children we 
find are fat and flourishing: the young ones 
are unusually handsome and intelligent, and 
are favorites. She will go with us south to’ 
her parent nation. 


July 14th.—The wagons are late in return- 
ing. Meanwhile the fire progresses toward 
our little river bend and camp; and it is ra- 
ging among the ancient cotton woods—some 
standing; some dead and leaning; many 
pitched and piled at the spoft of time, the 
winds, and drifting overflow: black billows 
of smoke roll forth—now tossed overhead in 
threatening, cinder-scattering clouds ; now 
rising in palpable columns to the sky ;—then 
a fierce gust, as a whirlwind, as is its wont in 
this region of lofty, irregular hills, makes all 
roar again; while the eager flames dart im- 
patiently on, or overtop all the ruin. 


It has crossed the stream! A company 
has rushed from the dreadful circle, tearing 
away their equipage in desperate haste ;—all 
preparations are hurried on; wagons scarce 
loaded go lumbering forth: some saddle— 
some mount in haste :—and now the flame 
has reached the dry grass of the central 
‘camp. The trumpets blare, and we gallop 
forth to leap the girdling flame, and pass the 
blackened but fiery space beyond. 

I look back in admiration :—but now, over 


———____.. 


the moving mass of horsemen, artillery and 
baggage, I see the flaming wreck involve 
some noble old trees, which, cheery in their 
solitude, had so long made their smiling pres- 
ence felt amid the grey wilderness around: 
but greedy flames do their work, whilst the 
lurid smoke hangs like a pall over their high 
green heads. 


Quoth Fitzpatrick: ‘“ Another such expe- 
dition, and there will be no wood left in the 
country.” 





Six miles are passed: we have come up 
the Laramie, over high hill and valley; we 
are in a fresh green meadow; the bright 
stream seems to pause in welcome ;—the 
horses graze earnestly at their luxuriant re- 


|past: quietly goes on preparation for one long 


march southward; the winds cease; the sun 
goes down with brilliancy amid the clouds, 
which now too have found repose. The clear 
river mirrors all; the green banks—the va- 
ried camp—the bright sky. 


What on the troublous earth compares with 
the summer sunset ! 


It is the welcome signal to the weary world 
to cease from toil, and seek the happiness of 
rest and refreshment: as if in honor of the 
occasion the heavens are illumined with a 


grandeur and beauty to which the greatest 


monarch’s proudest exhibition is a dim mock- 
ery. 

Slowly the glowing honors fade; the gor- 
geous red yields to more modest beauty ;— 
now, growing fancy sees airy structures, in 
which the presence of angel messengers, 
resting, has shed a beauty not of earth; the 
hues are more delicate and lovely and heav- 
enly to the last !—they calmly ascend, while 
reluctant Night draws his curtain of gray. 


What heart so earthy, but is calmed and 
softened to meditation! So perfect loveli- 
ness slowly ascending to the parent skies, 
seems to draw with it our souls Heaven- 
ward. 


Slowly, solemnly, surely come the shades 
and darkness of night. Night! that type of 
death !—but death, as thus, mercifully pre- 
ceded by the beautiful promise of a happi- 
ness beyond. 
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RINALDO IN THE ENCHANTED WOOD. 
[Ger. Lib. I. Cant. XVHI. 8. XT. 


I. 


Before the dawn rose purpling o’er the skies 

In his resplendent armour he was cased, 

O’er which was thrown a robe of various dyes, 
New, and with bright embroideries richly graced, 
So forth he went with hopes of high emprise. 
And, as with pensive step and slow he paced, 

By unfrequented paths he took his way, 

That he might with his soul commune and pray. 


Il. 


For, who would elevate his power of will 

To labour arduous or endeavor proud, 

Not all unmixed with peril, he must still 

The tumult of distracting thoughts that crowd 
Adverse athwart the mind, and ever chill 
Enthusiasm with confusion loud. 

In solitude he must confirm the nerves 

Of calm resolve that never fails or swerves, 


IIt. 


Searching the chambers of his inmost soul, 
Testing the endurance and capacity 

Of every part, and, with austere control, 
Curbing the attempt of vain audacity, 

And when he hath considered weil the whole, 
Resolved his purpose with tenacity, 

Then humbly bow and ask in prayer for aid 
Directive in that which he hath essayed. 


IV. 


Tt was as yet the season when the night 
Yieldeth not altogether to the morn, 

The orient shows some roseate streaks of light, 
And some few stars the brow of heaven adorn, 
When with observant eye unto the height 
Which of the Mount of Olives long hath borne 
The sacred naine, contemplative he straved 

To see those beauties pure in heaven arrayed. 


V. 


Thus to himself he thought: “O what fair beams— 
What splendours are in yon grand temple seen! 

The mighty car of day refulgent gleams ; 

The starry orbs by night group round their queen 
The moon, whose rays, in soft and chastened streams, 
The milder face of heaven inargentine 

With borrowed light : but man to this is blind 

And holds on baser flames intent his mind.” 


VI. 


Thus thinking, to the highest cliff ascent 

He made: and his soul rose to a higher sphere, 
While to the east he turned and lowly bent, 
Pouring his orison with reverent fear. 

“ On my first sins and early life mis-spent 

Look not, Father and Lord! with eye severe, 
Send down thy pitying grace in gentle dew 

And the old Adam purge thou and renew.” 


Vout. XIX—2I. 
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Vil. 


So prayed he; and upon his sight arose 

Aurora now, with dazzling golden glare— 
Helmet arid breast-plate, in that light which glows 
On all around, a fiery lustre wear. 

And on his temples bringing sweet repose 

Of mind, fresh breathed the peaceful morning air: 
And on his brow a cooling moisturé fell 

Which might all wild and feverish dreams dispel. 


Vill. 


The sprinkling which the vapours of that sky 
O’er all his harness equally diffuse, 

Like shining dust appears unto the eve 

And somewhat alters of its native hues. 

So oft, a withered flower when day is nigh, 
Lefiteshed by night, its wonted tint indues : 

So the lithe snake adorned with his new spoils, 
The old cast off, through the damp herbage coils. 


IX. 


The diamond splendours which with sparkles bright 
Adorn his robe, himself sees and admires; 

Then towards the wood descending from the height, 
Goes with bold heart that to great deeds aspires. 
Now he hath reached the spot where strange affright 
With awful fears more timid souls inspires. 

He finds no cause tor dread in those dark glades 

But deems them only cool, inviting shades. 


X. 


Alllight of sun is gone—the very breeze 

Is changed and bears an unfamiliar scent, 

Yet grateful: the columnar trunks of trees 

Rise grim and dusk: above an arch is bent, 

Formed of brown !eafage, like o’erhanging seas 

In grot sub-oceanic, which is blent 

And ribbed with grotesque boughs gnarled, serpentine, 
Like coral beds where mazy circles twine. 


XI. 


He passes on, and meanwhile hears a sound 

To whose entrancing power his ear he lends 

As of a streamlet rushing o’er rough ground, 

Or leaves stirred by the wind—which far extends. 
The nightingale’s lament mourns sad around, 
And the melodious swan an answer sends, 
Organs and lutes and voices joined in rhyme 
Form but a single harmony sublime. 


XIl. 


Rinaldo, (as had happened to the rest,) 

At first to hear some dreadful thunder thought : 
With song of Nymph and Syren thus being blest, 
And melody by birds and waters wrought, 

Did then his onward step awhile arrest, 

And hesitating, in his soul he sought 

Counsel; seeing no obstacle appear 

To his way save a quiet stream and clear. 
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XIII. 


The beautiful and far meandering tide, 

With odours and fair prospect to the gaze, 

Is bountifully stored on either side : 

It circles the whole wood within its maze, 

And to divide the grove, a branch supplied 

From its broad bosom, through the interior strays. 
By each to each a just return is made, 

The wave supplying moisture, the wood shade. 


XIV. 


While there he sought some way to cross, behold 

Up there arose a marvellous bridge before 

The warrior’s eyes—a bridge of solid gold 

On a strong arch, bearing a level floor. 

He passed: at once a wreck the structnre rolled 
Soon as his feot had touched the other shore. 

Borne down the stream the ruin swiftly goes, 

Down the changed stream which now a torrent flows. 


XV. 


He turned him, looking en the swollen rush 

Of waters, gathering as when snows melt 

Into the floods. and saw them headlong gush; 
Not long, however, in suspense he dwelt, 

But onward through each tangled vine and bush 
To force his way a strong desire he felt; 

And deeper in those solitudes so wild and rude 
Ha urged to seek their darkest solitude. 


XVI. 


Atevery step impressed upon the ground 
Lilies spring up, and clustering roses grow, 
Or ritls and founts with joyous bubbling sound, 
Or streamlets from the earth begin to flow. 
The ancient wood above and all around 
Appears renewed to make a welcome show, 
The very bark a softer hue assumes, 

And every plant displays its freshest blooms. 


XVII. 


Dewy with manna every leaf appears, 

And drops of honey from the trees exude; 

Again those pleasant notes Rinaldo hears, 

And the wild harmony is now renewed, 

And songs as strange as if from other spheres 
Resound he knows not whence throughout the wood ; 
He sees not where the human choir may be, 

Nor the instruments that aid the minstrelsy. 


XVIII. 


While gazing round, and thought as yet denied 
Its faith to what as truth by sense was shown, 
Rinaldo there a myrtle tree descried, 

Which stood apart separate and alone, 

Where two paths met in a space clear and wide. 
Its branches crowned with green on high were thrown, 
Raising its foliage far above the head, 

More than the cypress or the palin trees spread. 





xIx. 


Of all the mystic grove this seemed to be 

The regal seat, and while the hero there, 

Bold, yet uncertain stood, and doubtfully, 
Ready for aught that fortune should prepare, 
He soon diseerned a greater novelty, 

Than all the rest by far more passing rare— 
A tree appeared which strangely reft apart, 
Released a nymph from its tough oaken heart. 


XX. 


The portent was repeated, and there broke 

A hundred wood nymphs from a hundred trees, 
Such as on canvass from the painter’s stroke 
Grow into life his finest reveries 

Of Grecian ages, such as forth evoke 

The old Arcadian legends—such were these, 
Save that fer quivers and for bows the choirs, 


That thronged those forest aisles, bore lutes and lyres. 


XXI. 


With carolled song and winding sylvan dance, 
Music with motion mixed, the fairy train 

Hither and thither glide, recede, advance, 

On the soft velvet turf that robed the plain : 

And as their ever restless footsteps glance, 

At once they form a widely circling chain, 
Wherein the wondering hero they enclose, 

With the broad spreading myrtle that there grows. 


XXII. 


And now, listening their song, Rinaldo heard, 
As they moved circlingly with measured grace: 
“ Thou comest, mortal, to the rest preferred, 
Most weleome to this sweet enchanted place ; 
For thee the air with melody is stirred— 

For thee our songs—for thee the dance we trace : 
Thine only it has been to reach this scene, 

Led hitherward by our enamoured queen. 


XXIII. 


“ Pining and sick in thought she waits for thee; 
Her soul all tortured with the pangs of love, 
She cherishes each mournful phantasy ; 

Her musings with their sombre hues are wove. 
A still retreat she sought and found, where she 
Might grieve all undisturbed, in this dark grove, 
Which at thy coming through its glooms rejoices 
And echoes gladly with responsive voices.” 


XXIV. 


Such was the song, which, ended, forth their stole 
From the heart of the myrtle a soft tone 

Of sweetness unsurpassed, that tranced the soul 
Of him who listened to the sound, unknown 
To earthly instrument, save what doth roll 
From the 4olian harp whereon are blown 
The gales of early autumn, when the moon 
Awakes the breezes that produce the tune. 


1853. 
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XXV. 


As the sound rises in arpeggios swelling, 

The bark of the enchanted myrtle parts, 

And thus reveals another sylvan dwelling, 
From whose recess another form there starts. 
’*Tis not the form mis-shapen, mirth-compelling, 
Silenus wears, nor Pan who freezes hearts 
With sudden fright, nor that of some rough faun 
That now emerges on the verdant lawn. 


XXVI. 


But from the myrtle is released a rare 

Aud radiant image of celestial race; 

For such appears the vision false us fair, 

That moves a model of ungelic grace, 

And shines among the nymphs assembled there 
Pre-eminent, the goddess of the place. 

That furm—that countenance —that majesty— 
Rinaldo sees—remembers—yes, ’tis she. 


XXVII. 


Armida ’tis. the enchantress, once so madly 

Adored, who governs in this weird abode. 

She gazed on him both joyously and sadly— 

A thousand feelings in her deep glance glowed. 

Once he had hailed this meeting, O, how gladly ! 

And half he yielded to the tide that flowed 

Of reminiscence. But away, away 

Ye dangerous thoughts of yore, he scorns your sway. 


XXVIII. 


“ And do I see thee? Hast thou come once more? 
At last to me hast thou returned?” she said. 

“Is it that thou wilt love? Shall we restore 

The times we passed ere thou unfaithful fled, 

Aad left me on my ocean-island shore? 

Why comest thou within this forest dread ? 
Bringest thou consolation—hope—to bless 

With joy a heart long used to dark distress ? 


XxXIx. 


“ But what? alas! thou turnest thee aside, 

And thou display’st thy arms prepared for war. 
Wherefore, O my Rinaldo! dost thou hide 

Thy countenance which beamed my guiding star? 
Art thou my love and am I not thy bride? 

Wilt thou at once my hopes so cherished mar? 
Art thou my enemy? Alas, if so, 

I did not smooth the pathway for a foe. 


XXX. 


“T did not raise the golden bridge for thee, 

If thou dost come with thy heart filled with hate: 
I did not bid the fountains fresh and free 

Spring up thy presence here to celebrate ; 

Nor many coloured flowers rise joyously 
Wherever pressed thy footstep—nor create 

Those limpid fountains whose harmonious fall 
Should to the ear, music’s full power recall. 


XXXI. 


“ Nor from thy pathway did my spirits clear 
Each thorn or !:ramble—nor did I provide 

Such indications of enchantment near, 

As through the journey should be still thy guide. 





Throw off thy helm if love conducts thee here— 
Uncover thy broad brow, nor longer hide 

Those eyes which to my eyes with glances fond, 
Would in our happiest hours of joy respond. 


XXXII. 


“ For thee all priceless pleasures I intend— 
For thee I shall exert my highest powers ; 
Ah, my Rinaldo, if thou comest a friend 
Oar days shall pass among eternal flowers: 
Come, lip to lip together let us bend— 
Bosom to bosom press and pass the hours 
In heavenly raptures, while the moments fly 
For us henceforth all unregarded by.”’ 


XXXIII. 


Pallid her features were, and breathing sighs, 

Full of a gentle grief and tender woe; 

She turned upon him with her streaming eyes 

And sobs, which broke her plaint’s continuous flow, 
Till even by sympathy and by surprise 

A heart of rock might then some pity know : 

But the knight, conscious of his peril there, 

Drew, and his keen blade flashed on the dim air, 


XXXIV. 


He nears the myrtle: she with close embrace 
Clasps its dear trunk. “ Ah! never shall I bear,” 
Loudly she shrieks, “ such outrage and disgrace— 
That mortal this my sacred tree shall dare 

With impious hand to havoc and deface. 

Put up thy sword, for in my veins I swear 

It shall be sheathed, before its cruel blade 

My cherished myrtle’s side shall thus invade.” 


XXXV. 


Reckless of her petition, now to lift 

His sword the hero hastes: But what a change! 
As in a dream whose air-drawn figures shift, 
She then assumes a transmutation strange, 

And dire deformities appearing swift, 

Her beauties with their horrors all derange : 
Abroad with rage, while giant-like she grows, 

A hundred arms she like Briareus throws. 


XXXVI. 


Fifty terrific swords the spectre wields ; 

With threatening aspect and with horrid clang 
Presents the brazen gleam of fifty shields, 

From whose broad disks loud martial echoes rang. 
Each nymph is now a Cyclops, and the fields 

Of air with all the Stygian legions hang : 

But with redoubled haste his stroke he aims, 

And the hacked tree in human tones exclaims. 


XXXVII. 


The clouded sky above, the ground below 

With thunder launches lightning, rolls and quakes ; 
The gusty winds begin with force to blow, 

And a fierce tempest in the zenith breaks, 

The knight doth not for this one stroke forego, 

Nor pause, nor fearful hesitation makes. 

The myrile falls: the enchantment ends :—then fly 
The demons and serenely clears the sky. 
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such an usurpation, straying solitarily to some 

JOHN KEMBLE. distant spot—some foreign shore—there to 

hear no storm of applause, no deafening 

The following estimate of the genius and character of | shouts of a multitude, but to see quiet sun- 
John Kemble was written by the late John Hamilton | sets, hear the evening wind die along the 
Reynolds, (the brother-in-law of Hood, a man of rare tal- | waters, and watch the “ untumultuous fringe 
ent, who died Nov. 15, 1852, in the Isle of Wight)—and | of silver foam,’’ woven momently and mo- 
was first published in the London Magazine for April, | notonously at his feet. He is Lear turned 
1823. It is an eloquent and highly poetical composition | out by his pelican children from pomp to po- 
which, we are sure, our readers will greatly enjoy. An | verty ! We will answer for it that John 
interesting account of Reynolds, compiled from various’ Kemble did not, as some one has said, quaff 
English journals, appeared in the Literary World for Jan-| health in the south of France—not health of 
wary 1—[ Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. the heart—which is the only health worth 
possessing and cherishing!—that he did not 
find the air that blew over the vine-covered 
[He was advanced in life, tell, and of a form that| hills of France wholesomer than that of a 
might once have been commanding, but it was a little | crowded house; nor the lengthened murmurs 


bowed down by time—perhaps by care. He had a noble | of the Mediterranean shores more soothing 
Roman style of countenance; a head that would have 


pleased a painter; and though some slight furrows on his | to the soul than the deep thunders of the pit. 


brow showed that wasting thought had been busy there, | He wasa grand, meditative, melancholy man ; 


yet his eyes still beamed with the fire of a poetic soul.| and as the airs and waters of evening toned 
There was something in his whole appearance that indi- 


= ‘him down to dreaming thought, he was the 

cated a being of a different order from the bustling race : S = 2 
around him.—Sketch Book.] one, if ever such one were, to escape into a 
bright vision of the past—fleet on swift 
Joun Kemste is dead!—Alas! Actors) thoughts from the land of France, and be (in 
have a double mortality and die twice !—)the words of his own Penruddock) “in Lon- 

First their mental faculties droop and become don once again! ” 

impaired, and they die from the stage, which) Since the 23d of June, 1817, John Kemble 
is their public life; and then after a few) has been no longer John Kemble to us—nor 
years of inglorious silence and sloth, they to himself! That one sad night closed a 
catch the common trick of age, and die into! long account between us, in which we find 
dust! The first death is the most severe ;/ ourselves debtors for many, many hours of 
for that is the death of grandeur, power, bright brave delight. He retired to the land of 
popularity,—fame! The poetry of life then Burgundy and tri-colored flowers, there to 
expires, and nothing is left but the mere lees| waste away his brief days; and we rushed, 
of prose! One night—the night of retire-| like persons in despair, to drink intoxicating 
ment—makes terrible change and holds a| draughts of fermented Kean, and to drown 
frightful division: on one side we see the | remembrance in a brimming bowl of Macrea- 
pomp of pageant, the measured march, the dy! Now, however, that we have heard of 
robe, the gemmed crown, the lighted eye, | the final death of our great favorite, all our 
the crowd, the brilliancy, the shout, the tri-' recollections of him start into life, and urge 
umphs of well-feigned passion, the beauty of us to speak of him, for the last time, with af- 
breathed poetry! On the other side all is' fection and respect; to recall some of those 
dark! Life’s candles are burnt out—aye, | thoughts which attended him during his bright 
and in one night! We see the by-gone ac-| career; to record as clearly as we may, the 
tor, bent from his pride of place, creeping} triumphs of an actor, who, above all others, 
about in his impoverished state—feeble, de-|embodied to the life the wild, heroic, and 
jected, commonly attired, solitary, lost! The| matchless characters of Shakspeare. We 
past remains to him a pang-like dream!|never met Mr. Kemble but once off the stage, 
Stripped at once of all his greatness, he wan-| and that was during his last visit to England. 
ders about like one walking in his sleep—} His face was as finely cut in its features as 
seeing others usurp his throne in the public] ever! and that clear outline reminded us of 
heart, or, not daring to abide the misery of| what we had gazed at in brighter scenes ; but 
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he sat in a large arm chair, bent down, dis-|fect reports, or + setae to Mr. Kemble’ s first 
pirited and lethargic. He spoke no word, passion for the stage, and to his earliest con- 
but he sighed heavily; and after drowsing nection with it; and may safely be told with- 
thus for a time he went away, and we never out violation of that propriety which we so 
saw him again! much wish to see sacredly maintained. 

We have alluded to the last sight we had| Mr. Kemble was educated at a Roman 
of John Kemble: ‘of this no more!’’ Let Catholic school at Sedgeley, in Staffordshire. 
us call to mind the life and beauty of his| His father was the manager of a country 
bright dramatic existence, and take this sad company; and wishing, perhaps from expe- 
but fit opportunity of giving a sketch of this rience, to save his children from that pursuit, 
noble tragedian in his best days. If we‘ which makes calamity of so long life,” he 
thought we could, in the lovers of the drama sent John Kemble to a foreign university to 
yet unborn, awaken an interest for his excel-| “qualify for one of the learned professions. 
lencies, we should indeed rejoice, but we John, however, became celebrated for his re- 
shall be satisfied ourselves in the mere loose citations from Shakspeare, and returned to 
which we shall be able, in this paper, to give | England to betake himself to the stage. Not 
to our love and gratitude. fifty fathers could have kept such a mind 

Of the youthful days of Mr. Kemble we from its darling object. 
know little; for he has not turned dramatic! He first appeared at Wolverhampton, in 
Rousseau, as that mad wag Mathews has the Farce of Love, and made a tolerable im- 
done, and given a history of his floggings pression on the tradesmen there. But the 
and his fame. The private life too, we con- | neighborhood of the coal mines is no very fa- 
ceive, of a public man, should always be vorable spot for the flights of youthful ge- 
warily told; for who but the veriest fool nius ; and the passion for the drama does not 
would crave to have little failings, detracting rage over-violently in a hammering inlaid 
peculiarities, helpless faults, recorded min-|country-town, where the love of fame is su- 
utely, and with the malice of a biographer, | perseded by the love of factories. Mr. Kem- 
against the children of genius? History is|ble, however, had previously, when only ten 
hard enough with the hate of the pen; and| years old, played with his little sister (since 
it would be well if the reader could, in his/ grown, like Jack the Giant Killer’s bean, into 
researches after the dead in literature, find| Mrs. Siddons) in the tragedy of King Charles 
some such check as the epitaph-hunter occa-| the First! 
sionally stumbles upon in a country church-| He next performed the blazing part of Ba- 
yard: jazet, at Wolverhampton, and shook his iron 
chain to the great pleasure of the audi- 
ence. This play must be always popular 
with the iron trade; and on the evenings 
upon which it is played, the founders, no 
doubt, invariably agree with Mr. Moore, 

Most Popes have their Bowlese: most} that— 

Savages have their Johnsons! We do not, 
however, by these objections to the anato- 
mizing propensity of biography, mean to in- 
fer that Mr. Kemble had any peculiar fault 


Reader, pass on, nor idly spend your time 
In bad biography, and bitter rhyme : 

For what I am—this cumbrous clay insures; 
And what I was,—is no affair of yours!-— 


Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
Like this to-night—that oh! ’twere pain 
To break its links so soon! 


or vice which requires oblivion; for his pri- 
vate habits and character might well dare 
the malice even of friendship: we only mean 
to protest against that busy and impertinent 
inquiry which is occasionally made into the 
darker corners of a man’s private life, when, 
by some power or skill, he has created an in- 
terest for himself as a public character. The 
few facts we know, explain erring or imper- 


Mr. Kemble played in this, his time, many 
parts—and in many indifferent villages. But 
at length he joined that incomparable old 
man Tate Wilkinson, at York; and delighted 
the crabbed, aged, good manager with his 
powers; and this was, perhaps, the surest 
warranty of their value. Here Mr. Kemble 
gave recitations from the poets and prose 
writers of England, and netted some reputa- 
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tion and profit; though not much of the lat- 
ter; for the grinding of odes makes but ill 
bread. The preaching of the Bard—the 
Passions—the Progress of Music, behind a 
green baize table—is about as idle an at- 
tempt, as cutting the tongue of an eagle with 
a sixpende to make him sing. 

From York Mr. Kemble, went to Edin- 
burgh with Old Tate, who had taken the the- 
atre there. This was not ratting over to any 
new manager, which the Patentee, with his 
vermin antipathies, would have abhorred. 
In Edinburgh, Mr. Kemble delivered a lec- 
ture, of his own construction, ‘‘on Sacred 
and Profane Oratory;’’ and gained much 
credit in the north, which is rather extraor- 
dinary, when it is remembered how mighty 
the Scotch are in lectures of all descriptions. 


lated (for ill-nature is a more active reporter | 
than any employed by the newspapers,) and 
pretty widely believed, which we are anxious 
to contradict, because it is, of our own know- 
ledge, wholly and maliciously false. At the 
time that Mr. Kemble married the lady who 
now survives him—it was asSerted that he 
wedded suddenly at the instigation of a no- 
bleman high in rank, whose daughter had be- 
come ardent!y enamoured of him. It was 
said that the young lady’s attachment could 
only be checked by its being thus rendered 
a hopeless one; and that, to insure Mr. 
‘Kemble’s compliance with the nobleman’s 
wishes, he was promised by his lordship the 
sum of £4000, as a marriage portion, which 
it was asserted (to darken the report,) when 
the wedding was once solemnized, was never 





| 
| 





A great effect was produced, we have no|paid. The names of the parties have been 
doubt, by Mr. Kemble’s mode of delivering mentioned—the peer has been fixed upon— 
his composition ; for his style of declamation the lady has been singled out; but we can 


was always popular in the north. 

In 1782, he proceeded to Dublin, and ap- 
peared in Hamlet. To perform this divine 
part was, in that time, considered a courage- 
ous and an honorable effort ; and laurels reap- 
ed in Denmark were greenest of leaf. The 


time is changed: for it appears by a play 
bill, very lately put forth by the Committee 
of the Western Philanthropic Institution for 


relieving the Poor, that Mr. C. Kemble being 
prevented, by his domestic calamity, from 
playing in Don John, Mr. Macready had kind- 
ly and generously, in their moment of dis- 


positively say that there is not one syllable 
of truth in all that has been uttered. No of- 
fer of the kind was ever made to Mr. K2n- 
ble. He was, in fact, attached to the lady 
he married when he was very young, and it 
is believed, that he made her an offer some 
time before she married Mr. Brereton, her 
first husband, and was then unsuccessful; 
but on the death of that gentleman, he re- 
newed his addresses, and was accepted. It 
_was a marriage of real affection,—and those 
— knew Mr. Kemble’s mind, would read- 
ily acquit him of being capable of an act so 


tress, condescended to perform the character of hase, so indelicate, as that which black- 


Hamlet. Condescended!—condescended to 
play Hamlet! !—‘‘ Well! what comes next, 
Mr. Merriman !”’ 

Mr. Kemble, who, by enacting Hamlet, 
did not conceive he was ‘‘ relieving the poor,” 
dared nobly, and sent his fame bravely abroad. 
On the 30th of September, in the next year, 
he appeared as the Danish Prince on the 
boards of Drury-lane, and at once establish- 
ed himself with the town. Fora year or two 
he performed but few characters, as Mr. 
Smith was then the hero of the stage ; but in 
1788, Mr. Kemble was left in full possession 


of the tragic throne; and he reigned in old | 


Drury some years. He married, and be- 
came manager, which falls to the lot of but 
few lords of the creation! 

There is one story pretty generally circu- 


‘tongued rumour would attribute to him. 

Mr. Kemble continued to preside over 
Drury-lane for upwards of twelve years, du- 
ring which period, he accomplished many 
vast improvements in the style of getting up 
plays, particularly in the costume! In 1802, 
he travelled—visited and observed the thea- 
tres at Paris and Madrid, and formed a friend- 
ship with Talma, the great French trage- 
dian, which lasted throughout Mr. Kemble’s 
life. 

In 1803, having purchased a share in Co- 
vent-garden,” (which Mr. C. Kemble now 
‘holds,) he appeared on the boards of that 
itheatre in his then celebrated performance 
of Hamlet, and was rapturously received. 
He revived several of Shakspeare’s plays 
between that year and 1808, and made Co- 
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vent-garden classic ground ; when, one short | ‘Percy. Mr. ‘Kemble consented at once ‘to 
morning, the house was consumed by fire. the Duke’s request, and attended the present 
By this fatal event Mr. Kemble was an enor- Duke for some time, giving him lessons on 
mous loser. But the Duke of Northumber- elocution. But no apparent satisfactory re- 
land indulged on this occasion in an act of | turn for his superintendence seemed to be 
liberality and kindness, nearly unprecedent- made, or even to be contemplated by the no- 
ed in the history of peers, which much les- ble family. Time went on. The day of 
sened the manager’s loss. ‘kindness came. On the very morning upon 
The circumstances attending this munifi- which the theatre was burned down, His 
cent conduct of his Grace the Duke of North-| Grace wrote to Mr. Kemble, and proffered 
umberland, of whose supposed parsimony him the loan of £10,000 upon his personal 
the world was so fond of whispering, have security, if it would be a convenience to him. 
never been made public; but as they redound It wasaconvenience. Mr. Kemble accepted 
so much to the good feeling of Mr. Kemble, the offer with readiness and gratitude—and 
and assert so splendidly the Duke’s liberality paid the interest for the time to the steward. 
and excellence of heart, we shall correctly On the day, however, upon which the first 
detail the facts, upon the genuineness of stone of the new Covent-garden Theatre was 
which we pledge ourselves. When at the laid, the Duke wrote again to Mr. Kemble, 
York theatre, Mr. Kemble was in need of a and observed, that no doubt that day was one 
few soldiers to enrich certain processions, of the proudest of Mr. Kemble’s life—and 
and he therefore applied to an officer of a|that His grace was anxious, as far as pos- 
regiment stationed in the city, for permis-| sible, to make it the happiest. He inclosed 
sion to engage some of the men. The offi- the cancelled bond !—at another time, finely 
cer rudely "refosed, declaring that his men declaring that Mr. Kemble had taught him 
had better things to learn than the duties of how to make a return! Was not this nobil- 
a theatre. Mr. Kemble, repulsed, but not | ity >—Ought not such a man to have his mem- 
vanquished, renewed his application to the ory righted?—Did the name of Percy ever 
then Earl Percy, who had’higher authority; adorn a more princely deed?—One grand, 
and his lordship immediately granted the | unaffected, quiet act of this nature speaks 
permission required; and, indeed, directed more for the man than a thousand subscrip- 
that the men should assist Mr. Kemble in any tions to public charities, whereby @ person 
way he eould make them serviceable. Seve- pays only for advertising his own generos- 
ral years passed :—York days were over;— ity. 
and Mr. Kemble had become the proud fa-|_ The ruins of the old theatre did not long 
vorite of London—when on one occasion, | moulder:—a new theatre was erected as by 
Dr. Raine, the head master of the Charter) the hand of magic, but the foundation stone 
House, called upon him, and stated that he! was first laid by the hand of the Prince Re~ 
was commissioned to request, on the behalf gent; who, as Grand Master Freemason, 
of a nobleman, Mr. Kemble’s assistance in patted the stone with a silver trowel. All 
the education of his son. Mr. Kemble said our readers know the beautiful appearance 
that he was compelled, from want of time,’ of the building; but all may not remember its 
and on other accounts, to refuse all such re- first rich and chaste interior.- It was open- 
quests—and, much as he regretted it, le was ‘ed on the 18th September, 1809, with Mac- 
compelled to refuse the application of his beth; but the Proprietors having imprudent- 
friend. Dr. Raine observed, as he was leav-'| ly increased the store of private boxes, and 
ing the room, that he lamented the refusal, inflicted an additional sixpence upon the pit 
as the Duke of Northumberland would be admission price, and a further shilling upon 
greatly disappointed. On hearing the name the boxes, the English public danced a riga- 
of the nobleman, Mr. Kemble desired the doon upon the new benches for sixty nights, 
doctor to stay: and immediately said, ‘‘ The and behaved with all the well-known brutal- 
Duke has a right to command me;” at the ity of the Bulls. Not a word was heard from 
same time recounting the anecdote we have the rise to the set of the curtain. The audi- 


just stated of His Grace, when he was Earl ences were, nearly to a man, infuriated ; each 
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hat was lettered 0. P.—the cry was still 0. 
P.—The dance was O. P.—Each managerial 
heart beat to the truth of Sir Vicary Gibb’s 

Latin pleasantry, « effodiuntur OPES trrita- 
menta malorum.”’ John Kemble appealed to 
the pit in black; the pit turned a deaf ear,— 
certainly the only one it could have to turn! 
Manliness seemed to give way to dastardly 
hate. Mr. C. Kemble was hooted for, being 
a brother—Mrs. C. Kemble was yelled at— 
nay, pelted at with oranges—for being the 
wife of the brother of a Kemble. Mrs. Sid- 
dons was of the Kemble blood ; and that was 
enough. ‘The fight was long, but not doubt- 
ful. Dutch Sam was called in, with a large 
bunch of Jew boxes, but he was dropped at 
the foot of the check-taker; and did no good. 
At length the compromise was made; the 
shilling on the boxes was suffered to remain, 





the private boxes were diminished, and the| 


pit sixpence fell to the ground. The house princely perfection before you. 


and pensive man in his youth—at least in 
his theatrical youth. We have, however, seen 
him in Hamlet to the very heart! We have 
yearned for the last flourish of the tippling 
king’s trumpets,—for the passing of Mr. Mur- 
ray and Mrs. Powell,—for the entrance of 
Mr. Claremont and Mr. Claremont’s other 
self in Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. We 
have yearned for all these; because then, 
after a pause, came Hamlet !—There he was! 
The sweet, the graceful, the gentlemanly 
Hamlet. The scholar’s eye shone in him 
with learned beauty! The soldier’s spirit 
decorated his person! His mourning dress 
was in unison with the fine severe sorrow of 
his face; and wisdom and youth seemed hold- 
ing gracious parley in his countenance. You 
could not take your eye from the dark inten- 
sity of his: you could not look on any mean- 
er form, while his matchless person stood in 
The very 


did not for a long time recover its fortunes or | blue riband that suspended the picture of 


its freshness ; and Mr. Kemble could not easi- 
ly forget his manifold and infamous indigni- 
ties. 

Mr. Kemble quitted Covent-garden in 1812, 





his father around his neck, had a courtly 
grace in its disposal. There he stood! and 
when he spoke that wise music with which 
Shakspeare has tuned Prince Hamlet’s heart, 


for a short period, and re-appeared in 1814) his voice fell in its fine cadences like an echo 
in Coriolanus; a laurel crown was thrown on | 


the stage, and the audience rose to receive | tones back with Hamlet to his early days, 


upon the ear—and you were taken by its 


him. In 1817 he took leave of the Scottish| and over all his griefs, until you stood, like 
audience in Macbeth, and spoke a farewell him, isolated in the Danish revel court. The 
address in verse, written by Sir Walter Scott.| beauty of his performance of Hamlet was 


Poetical farewells are not free from suspicion. 
He returned and played his best parts in straction. 


its retrospective air—its intensity and ab- 
His youth seemed delivered over 


London, up to the 23d of June, 1817, when, ‘to sorrow, and memory was, indeed, with 


on that night, he took his entire leave of the| him the warder of the brain. 


stage in Coriolanus. 


Later actors 


As we are now brought, have played the part with more energy,— 


to the last hour of Mr. Kemble’s professional | walked more in the sun,—dashed more at 
life, we must pause to recall a few of those | effects,—piqued themselves more on the jerk 


characters in the representation of which he| of a foil;—but Kemble’s sensible, 


so eminently excelled. 


vigor of his life, his first, best, and favorite| played as if in moonlight. 
In the few latter years, time had | 


character. 
furrowed that handsome forehead and face 
deeper than grief even had worn the counte- 
nance of Hamlet. The pensiveness of the 
character permitted his languor to overcome 
him; and he played it, not with the mildness 
of melancholy and meditation, but with some- 
what of the tameness and drowsiness of age. 
There never was that heyday in his blood 
that could afford to tame. He was a seve-e 


lonely 


| Hamlet has not been surpassed. Hamlet 
The Hamlet of John Kemble was, in the} seems to us to be a character that should be 





He isa sort of 
link between the ethereal and the corporeal. 
He stands between the two Fathers, and re- 
lieves the too violent transition from the liv- 
ing king, that bruits the heavens with his 
roaring cups, to the armed spirit that silently 
walks the forest by the glow-worm’s light, 
and melts away when it ‘ ’gins to pale its in- 
effectual fire?’? As far as Prince Hamlet 
could be played, John Kemble played it,— 
and now that he is gone, we will take care 
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how we enter the theatre to see it mammock-|man. The latter asking to be consul,—his 
ed by any meaner hand. quarrel with the tribunes,—his appearance 

Mr. Kemble’s delineation of Cato was truly | under the statue of Mars in the hall of Aufi- 
magnificent. The hopes of Rome seemed | dius, and his taunt of the Volscian just before 
fixed upon him. The fate of Rome seemed’ his death, were specimens of earnest and 
to have retired to his tower-like person, as noble acting that ought never to be lost out 


to a fortress, and thence to look down upon 
the petty struggles of traitors and assassins. 
He stood in the gorgeous foldings of his robes, 
proudly pre-eminent. The stoicism of the 
Roman wrestled with the feelings of the 
father, when his son was killed ; and the con- 
test was terrifically displayed. That line in 
the Critic, which has always seemed the high- 
est burlesque, was realized and sublimed in 
him: ‘‘The father relents, but the governor 
is fixed,’ If Mr. Kemble had only stood 
with his grand person in Cato, he would have 
satisfied the audience, and have told all that 
Addison intended throughout five long cast- 
iron acts. 

There are those amongst his admirers who 
eulogized him much in Brutus ; nay, preferred 
him in that character. We thought the Ro- 
man part of Brutus was admirably portrayed ; 
but the generous fears—the manly candor— 
the tenderness of heart, which rise up through 
all the Roman stoicism, rather wanted truth 
and vividness. The whole character was 
made too meditative, too unmoved. And 
yet the relation of Portia’s death renders such 


of the cabinets of our memories. 

In Macbeth this great performer was grand- 
ly effective ; particularly in the murder scene. 
Perhaps he fell off in the very concluding 

scenes; but at the banquet, he was kingly 
adeud ! The thought of the witches always 
seemed to be upon him, weighing him down 
with supernatural fear. In Richard the Third, 
he was something too collected, too weighty 
with the consideration of crime, too slow of 
apprehension. In this part Mr. Kean has 
certainly surpassed all others, and we never 
saw quick intellects so splendidly displayed 
as in this brilliant little man. In King John, 
although the character is in itself tedious, 
Mr. Kemble was greatly elaborate and suc- 
cessful. His scenes with Hubert, and his 
death, were as powerful as genius could make 
them. His death chilled the heart, as the 
touch of marble chills the hand; and it almost 
seemed that a monument was struggling with 
Fate! The voice hada horror, a hollowness, 
supernatural ; and it still sounds through our 
‘memories, big with death! 

| In characters of vehemence and passion, 





objections extremely hazardous. In this part such as Hotspur, Pierre, Octavian, he so 
he dared much for the sake of correct cos-| contrived to husband his powers, as to give 
tume ; and we are quite sure that if any other | the most astounding effects in the most prom- 
performer had been as utterly Roman in his|inent scenes in which those characters ap- 
dress as Mr. Kemble was, he would have peared. And in the melancholy pride and 


endangered the severity of the tragedy. 
Coriolanus was a Roman of quite another 
nature; and we rather think Mr. Kemble 
was more universally liked in this part than 
in any other. The contempt of inferiors suited 
the haughty tone of his voice ; and the fierce 
impetuosity of the great fighting young Ro- 
man was admirably seconded by the muscu- 
lar beauty of person in the actor. When he 
came on in the first scene, the crowd of mob- 
Romans fell back as though they had run 
against a wild bull, and he dashed in amongst 
them in scarlet pride, and looked, even in the 
eyes of the audience, sufficient ‘to beat forty 
of them.” Poor Simmons used to peer about 
for Kemble’s wounds like a flimsy connois- 
seur examining a statue of some mighty Ro- 


Vou. XIX—22 


rooted sentiments of such parts as Wolsey, 
Zanga, the Stranger, and Penruddock, he had 
‘no equal. In the latter character, indeed, 
with apparently the slightest materials, he 
'worked up a part of the most thrilling inter- 
‘est. He showed love, not in ‘its dancing 
‘youth and revel of the blood, but in its suf- 
fering, its patience, its silent wasting inten- 
sity. Mr. Kemble dressed the part in the 
humblest modern dress, and still he looked 
some superior creature. Philosophy seemed 
determined to hold her own. The draperied 
room was shamed by his severe presence. 
His boots and hose bore a charmed life! 
Love hung its banner out in his countenance, 
and it had all the interest of some worn record 








of a long-past contest and victory. 
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We have seen Mr. Kemble in Lord Town- 
ley, in Biron, Sir Giles Overreach, and va- 
rious other characters; but we preferred him 
in the parts upon which we have principally 
remarked. Although he was filled with the 
spirit of Massinger in Overreach, and bore 
the Ancient Drama sternly up, Sir Giles is 
highly poetical, and cannot be realized by a 
natural actor. His very vices relish of the 
schools. 

Having thus briefly noticed those charac- 
ters which Mr. Kemble so completely tri- 
umphed in representing, we shall proceed to 
give a short account of his retirement from 
Covent-Garden Theatre on the 23d of June, 
1817, and of the dinner given to him by those 
admirers who were anxious to testify, by 
some attention, their value of his classical 
and exquisite personification of most of the 
higher characters in the English drama. 
And we shall then conclude this paper with 
the circumstances with which we are ac- 
quainted respecting his death. 

When it became publicly known that Mr. 
Kemble was to retire on the night of the 23d 
June, every box in the house was secured, 
and the orchestra was fitted up for the ac- 
commodation of those lovers of the drama 
who longed to see their great actor once 
more! All the leading members of the pro- 
fession were present. Kemble played Cori- 
olanus with the abandonment of self-care, 
with a boundless energy, a loose of strength, 
as though he felt that he should never play 
again; and that he needed to husband his 
powers no longer !—The audience were borne 
along with him until they approached the 
Rapids of the last act—and then they seemed 
at once conscious of their approaching fate, 
and shrank from the Fall! The curtain 
dropped amidst wild shouts of ‘‘ No farewell! 
No farewell!’’ But true to himself, the 
proud actor came forward, evidently ‘ op- 
pressed with grief—oppressed with care!”’ 
He struggled long for silence—and then, alas! 
he struggled long before he could break it! 
At length, he stammered out in honest, earn- 
est truth—‘‘I have now appeared before you 
for the last time; this night closes my pro- 
fessional life!’"—The burst of ‘No, no!” 
was tremendous :—but Mr. Kemble had “‘ral- 
lied life’s whole energy to die,’””—and he 
stood his ground, continuing his farewell ad- 





dress, when the storm abated, in the follow: 
ing words. He was of course continually 
interrupted by his own feelings, and by the 
ardent cheers, and loud affectionate greetings 
of the audience. 

‘‘T am so much agitated that I cannot ex- 
press with any tolerable propriety what [| 
wish to say. I feared, indeed, that I should 
not be able to take my leave of you with 
sufficient fortitude,—composure, I mean,— 
and had intended to withdraw myself from 
before you in silence ;—but I suffered myself 
to be persuaded that if it were only from old 
custom, some little parting word would be 
expected from me on this occasion. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I entreat you to believe, that, 
whatever abilities I have possessed,—either 
as an actor, in the performance of the cha- 
racters allotted to me,—or as a manager, in 
endeavoring ata union of propriety and splen- 
dour in the representation of our best plays, 
and particularly of those of the divine Shak- 
speare ;—I entreat you to believe that all my 
labours, all my studies, whatever they have 
been, have been made delightful to me, by 
the approbation with which you have been 
pleased constantly to reward them. 

‘“‘T beg you, Ladies and Gentleman, to ac- 
cept my thanks for the great kindness you 
have invariably shown me, from the first 
night I became a candidate for public favour, 
down to this painful moment of my parting 
with you! I must take my leave at once. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I must respectfully 
bid you a long, and an unwilling farewell!” 

On his retirement, a multitude seemed 
agonized! No one knew what to utter— 
where to look!—a laurel crown and a scroll 
were handed from the pit to the stage. But 
he, for whom it was intended, was gone! 
The manager was called for, and Mr. Faw- 
cett appeared:—he took the wreath, and, 
declaring the pride he had in being commis- 
sioned to present it, withdrew. The people 
left the theatre, as though they had witness- 
ed a death! 

Behind the scenes Mr. Kemble had more 
kindness to encounter. The actors and ac- 
tresses waited to greet him with respect and 
anxious love! They crowded around him, 
and several of them entreated some memo- 
rial of him. Mathews obtained his sandals! 
Some gentlemen had, previously to this 
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night of retirement, contemplated the arrange- 
ment of a public dinner to be given to Mr. 


presented to Mr. Kemble on the occasion. 

Mr. Kemble was invited, and the 27th of 
June was fixed upon as the day. Men of 
intellect seemed to vie with each other in 
endeavoring to pay him honor. A design 
for a vase was furnished by Mr. Flaxman— 
and a medal was struck for the committee. 
Mr. Poole, the author of several clever 
dramas, contributed a very elegant inscription 
for the vase; and Mr. Campbell wrote an 
Ode, which was committed to Mr. Young to 
recite, and to Mr. T. Cooke to compose. 
Lord Holland took the chair at the dinner. 
The room was thronged with noblemen and 
gentlemen of literary talent and taste, and 
the sight was altogether one of remarkable 
interest. 

After dinner, and after the usual toasts, 
Lord Holland, in a neat speech, gave the 
health of Mr. Kemble, and produced the de- 
sign for the vase (the vase itself not being 
completed in time) and read the inscription, 
which was as follows: 


To 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, 
On his retirement from the stage, 
Of which, for thirty-four years, he has been 
The ornament and pride; 

Which to his learning, taste, and genius, 
Is indebted for its present state of refinement ; 
Which, under his auspices, 

And aided by his unrivalled labours 
(Most worthily devoted to the support of the 
Legitimate Drama. 

And more particularly to the 
GLORY OF SHAKSPEARE) 

Has attained to a degree of Splendour and Propriety 
Before unknown ; 

And which, from his high character, has acquired 
Increase of 
Honor and Dignity ; 

THIS VASE, 

By a numerous assembly of his admirers, 
In testimony of their 
Gratitude, Respect, and Affection, 
Was presented, 

Through the hands of their President, 
HENRY RICHARD VASSAL, LORD HOLLAND, 
XXVII June, MDCCCXVII. 


“More Is Thy Due Than More Than Alt Can Pay.” Mr. Kemble retired—and this was the last 


| 


Kemble, and the idea was soon carried into. 
effect. A public meeting for the purpose. 
was called, and a committee immediately ap-| 
pointed. A subscription was at the same 
time entered into for a piece of plate to be 


and closed his speech, Mr. Young rose im- 
mediately, and recited Mr. Campbell’s Ode 
with considerable feeling and energy. There 
are too many stanzas, perhaps in this ode— 
and the measure is by no means a dignified 
one—but the following passages are attrac- 
tive :— 
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His was the spell o’er hearts 
That only Acting lends, 
The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 
For Poetry can ill express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one partial glance from Time, 
But by the mighty Actor brought, 
Illusion’s wedded triumphs come, 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb! 
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And there was many an hour if | 
Of blended kindred flame ; ef | 

When Siddons’s auxiliar power co a 


And sister magic came: 
Together at the Muse’s side 
Her tragic paragons had grown ; 
They were the children of her pride, 
The eolumns of her throne. 
An undivided favor ran, 
From heart to heart, in their applause, 
Save for the gallantry of man, 
In loveliest woman’s cause. 
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Fair as some classic dome, 
Robust and richly graced, 
Your Kemble’s spirit was the home ist 
Of Genius and of Taste. iy 
Taste, like the silent gnomon’s power, ty 
That, when supernal light is given, it 
Can dial inspiration’s hour, % 
And tell its height in heaven. 
At once ennobled and correct, 
His mind surveyed the tragic page, ae iGiy || 
And what the actor could effect, 
The scholar could presage. 
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Mr. Kemble, of course much affected by 
such heaped up honours, replied with diffi- 
culty; his speech, however, was earnest and 
true—and in public speaking this is no poor 
character. Much toast-drinking and com- 
plimenting, and speechifying, followed—and 
M. Talma, Mr. West, Mr. Young, and Mr. 
Mathews, principally supported the debate. 
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Lord Holland having read the inscription 


bright and classic favorite. Such a day was 
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Con Elgin. 














a proud one to the profession, of which Mr. 
Kemble was the ornament. It proved to the 
members of it, that cultivation of mind, and 
regulation of conduct, could and would se- 
cure respect and love from the highest and 
the most enlightened in the nation. 





CON ELGIN. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Con Elgin was a horseman bold, 
A chief of high degree, 

And he hath gone with twenty men 
A-sailing on the sea ; 

Now woe the hour and woe the strand 

When Elgin with his mem shall land, 
Wherever that may be. 


Con Elgin sought the stormy isle 
Across the foaming flood, 

And he hath marched with all his men 
Into the Druid wood, 

Where dark beneath the aneient oaks 
The Christian temple stood. 


Con Elgin slew the old Culdee— 
The priest with silver hair; 

He slew him at the altar stone 
In sacerdotal gear;— 

He slew the half-baptizéd babe, 
And its mother, young and fair. 


He seized the sacramental cup 
The blessed wine to drain, 
He mixed it with the Christian’s blood 
And quaffed it yet again; 
Then while his eyes in fury roll, 
His beard he cleanses in the bowh— 
But there is on his blackened soul 
An everlasting stain. 


Con Elgin lies in troubled sleep 
Beneath a Druid oak ;— 
Was it the whisper of the wind, 
Or a voice to him that spoke? 
“Oh hard of heart and fierce of hand, 
I sign thee witha sign— 
Where’er thou goest, on land or flood, 
O’er icy plain—though dusky wood, 
Shall loneliness be thine!” 


Uproese the bloody horseman then, 
And loudly laughéd he; 

“I bear the spell and wear the sign, 
Thou old and weird Culdee! 





Now by the shades of Odin’s hall, 
That such an ill should me befall 
That such a curse should be!” 


| 


And loudly laughed his followers 
As round about they stood,— 
But a sudden thrill and a whisper ran 
Through the ancient Druid wood ; 
And trembled all the Valkyrmen 
As round about they stood. 


And now they are upon the sea, 
And far and fast they go; 

For lo! the storm is on their track— 

The waves are white—the clouds are black 
And the icy breezes blow. 

Oh, that the storm would wear away, 
And the winds would cease to blow! 


Yet darker grows the fearful night, 
And loud the tempest’s shriek ; 

They cannot see each other’s forms, 
Or hear each other speak : 

But though the waves the wilder grow, 

And though the winds the fiercer blow, 

With stately mast and steady prow 
The vessel onward rides ;— 

They know that some unearthly hand 
The broken rudder guides. 


A sudden lull—and in the south 
There dawns a misty day; 
There is no cloud, there is no breeze, 
But far away o’er frozen seas 
The Borealis’ play; 
A ghastly light, like that which lies 
Within the dying’s glazing eyes. 


There is no life in all the scene, 
There is no breath—no sound ; 

But slowly o’er the glassy deep 

The icy bars in silence creep, 
And clasp the ship around,— 

Till mast and sail, and deck alike 
In icy chains are bound, 


Gloom on the vast, unbroken sky, 
And stillness on the air, 

And loneliness upon the sea, 
And silence everywhere ; 

And in Con Elgin’s hardened heart 
A stern and cold despair. 


He shrank to see the famished crew, 
So gaunt were they and grim; 
He gazed, where sea and sky between, 
In lurid haze was ever seen 
The sun’s unsetting rim; 
But evermore those stony eyes 
Glared fixedly on him. 


He spake to them—he called to them— 
Then came a silence dread ;— 

For lo, upon the northern skies 

Strange gleams of lurid light arise, 
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So rigid, wan and blue; May 18th, 1852. tf 
Oh, twas a fearful thing to stand Dear M.: According to promise, I take 5 i 
Amid that lifeless crew— , . ; ie 
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And thrice Con Elgin drew his blade, Pg A Ape: ne first appreeany wach f 10 
And thrice his iron hand was stayed :— presents itself, to give you some items from ; 4 
Ah, well the grasp he knew! my journal. Of the passage across, I shall at : | 
say nothing, as sea-voyages are all alike, | i Hi 
He paces on the icy deck, varied by no greater excitement than the ; i} if 44 
He chants a mystic rhune ; occasional passing of a ship, or some equally ad I ; tig 
He cursed the long and weary day, trivial circumstance. We reached Liver- bj He 
Yet ended all too soon, ] P.M d but d ined an 1 ‘ 
As the lurid disk of the blood-red sun pool at 9 P. M., yesterday, but determined, gh 
Sinks suddenly at noon. for various reasons, not to land until the ‘ vit . 
morning. The gas lights along the docks had tt 1 | 
a brilliant effect as we approached the city. as 
The ghastly dead—the ghastly dead— : PP raha j ( ¥ 
They chill him with their eyes ; The arrival of the ferry boats to take off the : ; i i 
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Some little cloud arise! ‘as it was, I could not retire until the last one a hat | ” 
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once more, but not to sleep, for it was one hae 
And then uprose a little cloud— f RHE, 7 ie | ee iy 
Uprose a little breeze — of the most miserable nights I have ever | i 4 
And came a low and slumberous sound, spent. Such was the noise and confusion, am 
Like moaning waves that break around such the thumping and dragging of boxes it | ae 
The stormy Hebrides: Lieut Chis deck: thet tt . bl } a hi 
The ice is rent—the ship is free, about the dock that it was impossible to close : iat 
And on the open seas! the eyes, much more so to sleep. At 7 A. {4 
M., we were aroused by the announcement, | 
bie conve. te fend spon bis ten, that the boat which was to convey us ashore if 
He strove the shore to gain— had arrived. It was not until safely en- 

And wild and eas his efforts grew, sconced in this last that I could appreciate if 
But strength and skill were vain : . . 
Billi enwrard ploughed tha thind chi the beauty and majesty of the noble ship we a 

Unto the outer teain. were leaving, and a feeling of regret took rin 


possession of me at parting with her. This a | 
reminded me that I must soon separate, too, Ct 


A sail, a sail! What ho! what ho! 
from my compagnons du voyage ; so that my 


He shouted from the mast; 
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seated at an English breakfast table. The ai} 
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And well the trembling sailors knew ship. ; ee ; 
Con Elgin and his ghastly crew. 19th. Started off at an early hour with hin 
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Richmond. to visit out friends at the Waterloo. When bia | 
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hour to dry them. This was my first expe- 
rience of English weather. As soon as it 
cleared off we sallied forth to make some 
purchases. The principal stores are far 
handsomer than any I have seen at home 
with the exception of Stewart’s. 

At 12 my English friends called for us, 
and carried us sight-seeing. We went first 
to the town hall, where all the public balls, 
dinners, &c., are given. It contains a fine 
suite of rooms with lofty ceilings, ornament- 
ed with arabesque carvings. The lower 
story is beautifully paved with colored tiles. 
The handsomest object, however, is the grand 
staircase, the banisters of which are richly 
gilded, and the whole lighted up by an ele- 
gant dome at the top. From the windows of 
this building, we had a view of the Ex- 
change with its crowded court, in the centre 
of which stands an allegorical group of sta- 
tuary, representing Lord Nelson breaking 
the chains of despotism, but so blackened by 
the smoke of years that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the subject. 

From this place we visited some of the 
finest stores, and saw many beautiful speci- 
mens of cameos, statuary, terra cotta, and 
papier mache. This last is extensively man- 
ufactured in England and some of the arti- 
cles are exceedingly rich. After we had 
examined these at our leisure, we were all 
sufficiently fatigued to declare in favor of a 
lunch, and repaired accordingly to a confec- 
tioner’s for that purpose. When again re- 
freshed, we proceeded to the cemetery, 
which is quite a curious place, being situated 
at fhe bottom of a deep quarry. It presents 
a pretty appearance, planted with trees and 
flowers, and seems well adapted to the pur- 
pose. We drove next to the Institution, 
where we saw a good museum of natural 
history, containing quite a collection of beasts 
and birds. Thence we crossed over to the 
picture gallery where there are some fine 
paintings by the first masters; among them 
Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Van Dyck, &c. Hav- 
ing seen everything here we drove to the 
new Concert Hall—quite a handsome build- 
ing and admirably arranged for music. The 
hall itself is capable of containing—I have 
forgotten how many thousands, and it is 
surrounded on three sides by curtained boxes, 
where the occupants may be retired, or not, 





ey, 


as they please. Being now fairly exhausted, 
we returned home todine. After dinner we 
had a long twilight which lasted until 9 
o’clock; quite a novelty to me, and one 
which I enjoyed very much. We had com- 
pany to tea and concluded the day with mu- 
sic and singing. I cannot say from to-day’s 
experience, though it has been pleasantly 
spent, and my friends have been most kind, 
that I should like Liverpool as a residence. 
It strikes me as being remarkably quiet and 
dull for a place of such commercial impor- 
tance. Excepting the docks, there does not 
appear to be much to interest any one there. 

20th. Parted from Liverpool and our kind 
friends to-day 114 A. M., and were soon 
whizzing away towards London. The coun- 
try around Liverpool is quite pleasing. Ex- 
tensive green pastures, surrounded by neatly 
clipped hawthorne hedges, with here and 
there a little brook shining like a silver snake 
among the grass; beautiful little villas dis- 
playing great taste, which constantly meet 
the eye along the road, altogether present a 
charming picture of rural repose, disturbed 
only by innumerable cows and sheep, which 
serve to relieve the monotony without de- 
tracting from the scene. We passed swiftly 
by several large, smoky manufacturing 
towns, the appearance of which did not in- 
vite particular notice, and darted through a 
number of dark tunnels when the great city 
of London, with its myriads of houses, greet- 
ed our eyes about 7 P. M.- As the Exhibi- 
tion had just commenced, and the city is 
thronged with visitors, we had some difficulty 
in obtaining lodgings. After being refused 
admission at several hotels, we at length 
gained access to a very inferior one in Co- 
vent Garden, but we were glad to get rest 
any where. My first inquiry was fora glass 
of water, which excited a smile upon the 
waiter’s face quite puzzling to me until I at- 
tempted to drink the water, when the joke 
became intelligible, for it was the vilest stuff 
a poor tired mortal was ever doomed to swal- 
low, and they tell me there is no better in 
London. We are quite near the Strand and 
have already taken a walk there: but I am 
too tired to write more to night. 

21st. Repaired to the Exhibition at 7 
o'clock this morning, and remained there 
until 9 this evening; for as it is quite along 
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distance from our hotel, we determined not 
toreturntodinner. Never was such a varied 
and magnificent collection of articles ex- 
posed to the wondering eye of humanity 
before. To enumerate even the tenth part 
of what we saw would be impossible, so I 
shall not attempt it. The Indian and Rus- 
sian departments were gorgeously rich ; and 
such splendid diamonds and other gems glit- 
tered in every direction, that I was fairly 
dazzled by their lustre. There was, in fact, 
the tale of Aladdin’s Wonderful Palace re- 
alized, for the writer must have conjured 
up some such scene as this, J] think. One 
of the first objects which attracted us was 
the Koh-i-Noor, but it seems to me its size 
is its chief merit. I always think a large 
diamond bears too strong a resemblance to’ 
crystal; and when it ceases to be rare it, 
loses its value. Another remarkable one| 
contained a little blade concealed within it, | 
which by means of a spring darted forth) 
wherever the jewel was touched, thereby in- 
flicting a severe wound upon those who suf- 
fered curiosity to overcome prudence. 

The machinery interested me most; we 
spent several hours in the portion of the: 
building allotted to it, watching the fabrica- 
tion of lace, brocades, damasks, silks, linen 
and cotton stuffs in endless variety, and [ 
believe I could have spent the day there very | 
pleasantly. Large newspapers were printed 
by steam at the rate of five to the minute. 
The specimens of china, sculpture, papier 
maché, &c., were elegant beyond descrip- 
tion. One of the most conspicuous, as well 
as one of the most beautiful objects here, 
was “‘ Powers’ “ Greek Slave,’ which is too 
well known and appreciated to need any| 
description. The furniture exhibited, for! 
richness of coloring and carving, cannot be 
surpassed. A most exquisite specimen of 
this last is a swinging cradle intende | for | 
Victoria’s youngest child. When we had 
traversed the ground floor, we found body, | 
as well as mind, too much fatigued to bear’ 
more at present; so after procuring some 
coffee and other refreshments, we returned 
to the great fountain in the centre where 
seats were to be had, but these were all 
occupied, and we were obliged to await our 
turn. While standing there, I could not help 








costumes constantly passing before my eéyes, 
There a group of Chinese ; here, two Turks, 
strolling along, at the languid pace peculiar 
to their habits ; occasionally a Greek in the 
rich costume of his country; now a party of 
Frenchmen chattering in their native tongue ; 
and directly after perhaps a German with 
eyes and ears on the gui vive, to take in all 
that is passing, while his face wears that 
look of deep reflection which characterises 
a thinking people. Add to these, incessant 
exclamations and ejaculations from the Eng- 
lish in every direction, with occasionally a 
difference of accent, proclaiming an Ameri- 
can, and you may form some idea of the ani- 
mated scene. 

But we had to relinquish our study of hu- 
man nature, in order to renew our survey. 
The galleries yet remained to be visited, 
and after some time spent in searching for 
the staircase, we ascended to a collection, 
if possible, more splendid than that we had 
left below. All that the art of man could 
furnish, seemed to have been lavished, in 
endless profusion, upon this vision of en- 
chantment. In the midst of so much splen- 
dor, it was mortifying to see how little the 
United States had contributed to increase 
the hoard; but there is this to be said in ex- 
tenuation, that what they did send, belonged 
rather to the useful, than the ornamental 
branches of art, and some allowances must 
be made too for the distance. In spite of 
these considerations, | must acknowledge I 
was somewhat piqued at the sneers and sar- 
casms of some of our trans-atlantic brethren, 
at the emptiness of our department, and hope 
we shall be able, at some future time, to show 
them that we are not so destitute of resources 
as they imagine. _ 

We had had quite enough of the exhibi- 
tion for one day, and turned our weary foot- 
steps homeward. It was provoking that we 
were just a few moments too late to see the 
Queen this morning at the exhibition. Her 
Majesty keeps early hours for royalty. <A 
cup of tea refreshed us so much, that we 
concluded to enjoy the remaining twilight 
and set out for another walk. We strolled 
along the Strand, then through White Hall 
to the Horse Guards and crossed St. James’ 
Park to the gates of Buckingham Palace. 
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handsome enough in my opinion for the 


Queen of England. It is like most of the 
public buildings here, built of sandstone, and 
covers quite an extent of ground. The en- 
trance from the Park, an arch of white mar- 
ble, is very fine,—of the front of the Palace 
we could not judge, as it opens upon the 
private grounds. We returned home through 
Piccadilly, Haymarket, Charing Cross, &c. 
The names of these places are all so familiar, 
that I can scarcely believe I have seen them 
for the first time. I do not think much of 
the London stores. The bazaars look prettily 
at night, with their long perspectives of light. 
The most amusing objects, to me, in ‘the 
streets, are the carriages of the nobility, with 
their gaudily dressed coachmen and footmen. 
When I first saw these creatures, with their 


dressed up for exhibition. The bouquets 
button holes, contribute to their foppish ap- 
pearance. 

Another novelty is the singular appear- 
ance of the charity children. The boys 
of the Blue Coat school walk the streets with 
bareheads and long blue coats reaching to! 
their feet, while the charity girls wear “the 
funniest little caps and present the most old 
fashioned appearance imaginable. The ob- 
ject seems to be, to make them look as old 
as possible. The English women, though 
generally pretty, dress in such bad taste, 
that their beauty shows to no advantage. 

W—. tells me I have walked 13 miles to 
day, and I am quite fatigued enough to be- 
lieve it. 

22nd.—This being our last day in London 
for the present, we were out at an early hour 
in order to make the most of it. Our first 
performance was the delivery of an intro- 
ductory letter, which procured for us an in- 
vitation to dinner and a ticket for the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. The first we were obliged 
to decline, but proceeded with the latter, in 
search of the said gardens, which we had 
been told were. in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Our search was vain, however; for 
after walking about a mile, they were still 
invisible, and it reminded me of the old nur- 
sery story of the needle in the hay-stack. 
We soon had the additional mortification to 











——— 


discover that we had lost our way, and the 
further we went, the more confused we be- 
came. It so happened, that all the omni- 
buses we met were going in a contrary di- 
rection, and no cab was to be seen anywhere, 
In this hopeless state of affairs, we retraced 
our steps, and on inquiry of a dirty, snub- 
nosed boy, sweeping a door step, received 
the comfortable assurance that we had left 
the object of our search two miles behind 
us. We retraced our steps and walked on- 
ward, onward, eagerly looking down the in- 
terminable street for a friendly omnibus, 
which, however, did not make its appearance 
until I was ready to drop with fatigue. It 
never occurred to us until we were fairly 
seated, that we had not looked to see where 


ben were to be carried; it was sufficient for 
bright liveries, powdered wigs, and cocked | 


hats, I could only liken them to monkeys, | same direction with ourselves. 


our wishes that the vehicle was going in the 
They at 


length deposited us safely in Regent St., 
which it is usual for them to carry in their 


where we took a cab for Westminster Abbey. 

My expectations of this noble edifice were 
too highly raised not to be disappointed, and 
something of this feeling came over me as 
the v nerable pile rose before us. The ori- 
ginal design has been spoiled, by the addition 
of the Cloisters and Chapter House, but the 
ornamental stone work, though worn and 


‘blackened by time, retains much of its former 


richness. We entered by what is called 
the Poet’s Corner, and found ourselves in- 
stantly surrounded by the monuments of the 
immortal bards from whom this spot derives 
itsname. Among these,] observed the names 
of Garrick, Addison, Handel, Goldsmith, 
Thomson, Shakespeare, Southey, Dryden, 
Cowley, Chaucer, Gray, Spenser, Milton and 
a host of others. Leaving these worthies, 


,|we proceeded to perambulate the body of the 


building, including the nave and transepts. 
In the nave is a large modern monument to 
the memory of William Pitt, in his Chancel- 
lor’s robes. In the north transept is another 
to the memory of William Pitt, first Earl of 
Chatham, and near this last are the remains 
of Pitt, Fox, Channing, Grattan and Wilber- 
force. Under the direction of a guide, we 
now visited the chapels, for which a fee is 
demanded. That of Henry VII. is the lar- 
gest, and his tomb is very handsome. Around 
the nave of this chapel are some curious 
stalls, occupied by the knights of the Bath, 
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In the south aisle of Henry VIIth’s chapel, 
and emblazoned with their armorial bearings, 
repose the mortal remains of the unfortunate 
Marie Stuart. I was quite amused at hear- 
ing an English woman ask if she was the 





must leave for my next visit, for we were too 
wearied to do them justice to day. On our 
way home, we strolled into one of the bazaars 
to purchase some trifles, and this concluded 
our last evening here at present. 


queen who was beheaded. It seemed so| 23rd.—As we had only two days for 
strange that any one should be ignorant of London, on our way to Germany, it would 
her sad history. The verger repressed a|have been more politic to devote the whole 
smile, as he gave a sketch of her story in a time to the Exhibition, but the fact is, we 
few words. On the right is the tomb of Eliza-' were so satiated the first day, that, brilliant 
beth. I could not prevent a slight shudder! and attractive as it is, we had no desire to 
as I gazed at the reclining figure of the proud revisit the Crystal Palace yesterday, and the 
Queen, ee had sacrificed the beautiful' chance of seeing Westminster Abbey was 
Marie to her evil passions. A slab in the’ too tempting to be resisted. When I return 
floor, near the door, marks the burial-place of to this great metropolis you shall have a de- 
the poet Addison. We next entered 0 gga account of all its sights and wonders. 
chapel of Edward the Confessor, in which! At 9} A. M., we were once more seated 
stands the coronation chair, brought by Ed- in the cars en route for Dover. The country 
ward I. from Scone, an old worm-eaten affair, | is not so interesting as between Liverpool and 
scarcely fit to grace an American kitch-| London, though we had some fine specimens 
en, but of inestimable value on account of of park scenery. What can be prettier than 
its age. Under the seat is the Scottish| an English park, with its smooth green lawns, 
“ Anointing Stone.” its bright clusters of evergreens, neat wire 
The monument which impressed me most fences, and last though not least, herds of 
of all, was that of Lady Nightingale, in one | deer frisking and gambolling about in happy 
of the side chapels, on the right, I believe.| innocence? Nature is made subservient to 
a ere nga N., ong “n ‘w mm | ee but a pena so to = ee as 
of her husband, who is shrinking back irom 1s oiten the case. e number of stations 
the figure of death, approaching them from along this road is perfectly incredible, but I 
the vault beneath. The design is very fine, ' soon ceased toobserve these, as well as every 
and (as far as we can judge) the workman- thing else, in the enjoyment of a nap. 
ship good. Opposite is an absurd design of| Reached Dover at 14 P. M., and after or- 
a woman carried by angels to a vacant seat} dering dinner, strolled upon the beach until 
next her husband in the clouds, who stretch-| it was ready. The harbor is somewhat in 
es out his arms to receive her. In the south the form of a crescent and reminded me of 
aisle, are several monuments which interest- | the Bay of Naples in miniature, with a back 
ed me, but it would be tedious to mention | ground of chalky cliffs, instead of the green 
them all. Here we observeda slab inscribed | hills of the latter. The Shakespeare cliff 
to the memory of Major André, ‘“ who fell a| rises perpendicularly aloft— 
victim to his zeal, &c., &c.’’ The interior of ; 
the Abbey is still fine, but much worn, though 
the stone-work is in good preservation even 
now. Theceiling of Henry VIIth’s chapel is 
perfectly exquisite, and the effect is great-| We met a number of invalid ladies taking 
ly enhanced by the reflection of the stained| the air in sedan chairs, of which there are a 


“ From the dread summit of this chalky bourn : 
Look up a height,—the shrill gorged lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard.” 


glass window. 

The new House of Lords opposite, though 
not so chaste in design, will, I fear, in its 
freshness of beauty, eclipse its venerable ri- 
val. The whole building, it is said, covers 
nine acres of ground, and the Victoria tower 
is rich in carving, tracery, mouldings, &c. 





But this building, as well as St. Paul's, J 
Vou. XFIX—23 


great many here. 

After dinner we ascended, by means of a 
winding staircase, surrounding a tunnel, 200 
feet high to the barracks. Here we had a 
fine view of the town beneath and its pretty 
harbor. To the south, the coast of France 
appeared like a dark streak upon the horizon. 
It was a lovely evening, and every thing ap- 
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peared to great advantage in the soft light of |am convinced it will greatly add to my en- 
the setting sun. From the barracks we cross- | joyment. 

ed over to Dover Castle, on another cliff, but} We went from Ostend to Bruges, but as we 
after a fatiguing ascent were refused admit- did not leave the cars at the latter place, I 
tance, because we had nopermit. However, can say nothing of it. From Bruges we pro- 
the outside of the building is well worth a ceeded to Ghent, an old fashioned looking 
survey, and as it was the first castle I had place, as well as we could see from the Sta- 
ever seen, I gazed at it with much satisfac-|tion; but we did not stop long enough to ob- 
tion. It is very old and some of the turrets'serve much. Thence we passed quickly on 
are completely covered with moss and ivy.|to Mechlin, from which place we took rather 


I climbed as near as I could, for it is sur-|a retrograde direction to Antwerp. Passed 
| 


rounded by a deep ditch, and brought away some fine beds of tulips on the way, but, on 
a piece of the latter as a memento. While the whole, the country is flat and uninterest- 
engaged in breaking it off, the sentinel upon ing. Arrived at Antwerp at 1} P. M., so that 
the rampart odaand: his walk, and regarded’ we accomplished the whole distance bete een 
me with as menacing an aspect as if I were | Ostend and this place, in less than seven 
committing some great depredation. After | | hours. Drove to the St. Antoine, where we 
lolling for some time upon the green turf, en- are delightfully lodged, and dined, for the 
joying the balmy atmosphere, we returned to first time, at table d’ héte, since leaving the 
the hotel. steamer. Three English people sat opposite 
24th.—Left Dover last night, at 10 P. M., us. The rest were foreigners. Antwerp has 
in a row-boat for the steamer. It was as a very old look, but is extremely neat. What 
dark as pitch, and I do not know how the first impressed me, were the high roofed 
men managed to see in what direction to row. houses, and the singular caps of the women. 
When we reached the side of the steamer,|The lower classes never wear bonnets, but 
we found every soul aboard in the land of instead of these, the old women wear lace 
Nod, and it was not until after repeated and embroidered muslin caps, with long flaps, 
hallos that we could obtain an answer. At (somewhat resembling the ears of a hound,) 
last, a solitary man made his appearance atthe and the girls sport French caps, trimmed 
gang-way, and took hold of my hands, while ‘with gay ribbons. After dinner we crossed 
those below made a stirrup for my feet, and the Place Verte to the Cathedral, which has 
I was thus unceremoniously hoisted aboard. a magnificent steeple 460 feet high, elabo- 
Passed a most wretched night; the boat un-| rately worked. The church is a fine speci- 
comfortable in the extreme, the wind high,|men of Gothic, but is chiefly remarkable for 
the water rough, and every body sick, ex-|some of Rubens’ finest paintings. Three of 
cepting myself. Reached Ostend at 6 o'clock | these, viz. ‘‘The Ascension of the Virgin,” 
this morning, and breakfasted at the Custom the ‘ Elevation of the Cross,”’ and the “ De- 
House. Passed directly thence to the Sta-'scent from the Cross,” are in his first man- 
tion, so saw little of Ostend. The people ner. I was particularly pleased with the 
here presented a totally different appearance last. There are also many good pictures by 
to what we had been accustomed, and their other artists. The Mausoleum of Ambrose 
Janguage was a strange mixture of French Capello, by Verbruggen, is a beautiful piece 
and Flemish. Our guide wasa perfect Poly- of sculpture. The altar was profusely cov- 
glott, and a most amusing as well as useful ered with artificial flowers, which, though 
personage. 1 cannot describe my sensations beautifully made, seemed to me out of place, 
at being thus thrown, for the first time, among and in bad taste. From the Cathedral, we 
people whom I could not understand. A visited two other churches, the names of 
feeling of despair took possession of me at. which we could not learn, decorated with 
first, but I soon aroused myself and deter-' paintings also. In one of them the twelve 
mined henceforward, to adopt for the time’ Apostles, life size, hung around the walls. 
being the customs of whatever country in| What I particularly admired, was a fine paint- 
which I found myself, and hope I shall have’ ing of the Ascension, I think by Van Dyck. 
the courage to carry out my resolution, as I ‘But as in most of his representations of this 
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subject, he is said to have failed in the head | 
of the Saviour, and that portion of the pic-| 
ture did not please me. 


fectly enchanted with the music. 
25th.—Attended service at the English 
church this morning. The building was small 
and both minister pel music only tolerable ; 
still it served to remind me of home. After. 


We returned to the | 
Cathedral in time for vespers, and were per- | 


‘of an artist’s 





‘took a reluctant leave to return at the same 
hour to-morrow. 

Near the entrance of the Cathedral, is a 
pump surrounded by some pretty iron work, 


executed by Quentin Matseys, the black- 
‘smith painter, whose talent for painting did 


not discover itself until he became enamored 
daughter. In the middle of the 


Place Verte. pret a colossal statue of 


church, as we returned through the Place, Rubens. 


we heard a band playing the “ Prophet.’ | 


The square was thronged with people, and I 


had a good opportur.ity of observing the cos-| times quite impertinent. 


tumes, and the great variety of caps. The 


lish, but the working people are distinguish-| 
ed by their long eloskea; with hoods, gay caps | 
and wooden shoes, which last make a prodi- 
gious clatter as they walk. 


enjoyment, and it made me feel, more than 


have done, that I was indeed in a strange 
land. 


furniture look perfectly new. 
It was the first quire it, but could not understand the direc- 
time I had ever seen the Sabbath devoted to tions. 


mented by trees in tubs. 
the difference of manners and language could | 


Whenever we go out we are beset by guides 
and flower girls, and the former are/some- 
The fare at the 


‘St. Antoine is excellent, and the house ts 
upper classes dress like the French and Eng- | 


neatly kept. The furniture is the most beau- 
'tifully clean I have ever seen. They pos- 
sess some art for polishing which makes old 
I tried ta ac- 


The building surrounds a court orna- 
Around the walls, 
there are over a dozen bird-cages, and as 
our windows open upon the court, we have 


| the full benefit of their singing. We sat en- 


At dinner, a gentleman next me addressed |joying it for some time after our return home 
me in German, but finding I was an Ameri-|this evening, and bade a melancholy adieu 


can, continued his conversation in my native | 
tongue. He recommended me to attend a’ 
fine concert which was to be given that even- 


ing, and could not understand my reasons for | 


refusing. The people here never seem to be 
at a loss for languages. 
ish, German, French, and English, and I am 
told it is the case in most of the best hotels 
on the continent. Where would you find an’ 
American waiter speaking four languages? | 


They speak Flem-. 





to our new acquaintances as they drove out 
‘of the court-yard. 

I have seen a number of the black man- 
tles to-day for which Antwerp is noted. 
They are made of rich heavy silk, extending 
to the feet, and look as if they could never 
wear out. The women make their dresses 


prettily, and have remarkably slender waists. 


26th.—Took a valet de place and were out 
all the morning seeing the lions of the city. 





After dinner we visited several churches, | ‘First we visited the churches, and saw many 
and attended vespers in the cathedral. Here fine paintings. Indeed Antwerp is justly 
we made some pleasant acquaintances in an | celebrated for its collection of Flemish works. 
English family, who dined at table with us| The church of St. Antin contains some pic- 
to-day, but unfortunately they leave this even-| tures by Rubens and Van Dyck, and a gaudy 
ing. Behind the altar in the cathedral, is ajaltar piece by Jordaens, whose style does 
painting, in imitation of a bas-relief, which | not please me at all. His paintings are too 
is so well executed, that it is impossible,|coarse, and too bright for my taste. There 
without touching it, to detect the difference. | is also some pretty carved work by Verbrug- 
There is a peculiar charm about this building | gen here. The chureh of St. Andrew is 
at twilight, when the music echoes through | quite aristocratic, containiag a pulpit superb- 
the vaulted aisles, and the last rays of the) dy carved, and some gorgeous banners sus- 
setting sun, shining through the colored glass | pended around. Someof these are of crim- 
windows, soften the architectural projections! son velvet, embroidered with gold, and crest- 
and lend them a brightness not their own.\ed with jewels. The carving of the pulpit 
We lingered here until the church was almost | represents the Saviour coliisadt the fishermen 
deserted, as if bound by a spell, and at length | from their nets, and is beautifully executed, 
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There are few paintings, but the arrangement 
of the interior is tasteful. 

At the Museum we passed an hour very 
agreeably. As it was the first large collec- 
tion I had seen I thought it very fine, and the 
works of Rubens, Van Dyck, Van Bré and 
some others quite delighted me. 

Antwerp produced five painters of note, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, Snyders and 
Jordaens, each of whom has a style peculiarly 
his own. I thought the coloring of Rubens 
very fresh and beautiful, but his figures all 
appear exaggerated, and for this reason I 
liked them better at a distance. I cannot 
tell in what the excellence of Van Dyck con- 
sists, he is beyond my comprehension, but 
his portraits please me most. Teniers ex- 
cels in scenes of peasant life; some of his 
representations of boors drinking are inimi- 
table. Snyders devoted himself principally 
to animals, and painted to the life. Jordaens, | 
as I said before, is too coarse and flaunting | 
for my liking, and yet I think he must have 
studied Rubens, for I can trace some resem- 
blance to this great master. The painting 
which first acquired for Quentin Matseys the 
reputation of an artist is exhibited at the 
Museum. It is a well known story, but you 
may not have heard it. He was enamored of 
the daughter of Flors, a painter of some ce- 
lebrity, who refused to listen to his suit, de- 
claring that his daughter should never marry 


city with its environs. We were repaid for 
the labor of mounting 622 steps, by the pan- 
orama which was thus unfolded to us. The 
course of the Scheldt might be traced to its 
mouth on one side, beneath lay the town, 
around us a pleasing country, and in the dis- 
tance the sea. To form an idea of the posi- 
tion and limitations of a city, it is indispen- 
sably necessary, to mount to some height 
from which the whole may be taken in at a 
glance; while wandering amid its precincts, 
it is impossible to acquire any just notion of 
locality or distance. The houses with their 
peaked roofs had a quaint and picturesque 
effect from the gallery of the spire, and to- 
gether with the singular costumes of the wo- 
men presented a picture as novel as it was 
pleasing. I can understand now the charm 
these old fashioned paintings always possess- 
ed for me. We descended to the Church 
just in time for vespers, after which we walk- 
ed through the Place de Meir, the fashiona- 
ble portion of the city, containing many fine 
dwellings. Most of the windows to these 
houses have looking-glasses on each side to 
reflect the passers-by. Here we were so 
beset by flower girls, that I was obliged to 
take a bunch of heart’s-ease from one of them 
to get rid of them, for it served as a weapon 
of defence against the others. 

After tea, took a long promenade around 
the quays; a pretty place, planted with trees, 


any one but an artist equal to himself. No/and a great resort for all classes of the pop- 


wise discomfited, Matseys set to work to ac- 
quire the divine art, and after some months 
of intense application, entering the studio of 
Flors one day, he saw this very picture of 
the “Fallen Angels:’” a bright idea seized 


ulation. It was a lively scene, and afforded 
us a good opportunity of admiring the female 
beauty of the city. 

27th. Arose an hour earlier than was ne- 
cessary this morning, which made us rather 





him: he took possession of the painter’s pa- 


crusty and crabbed for the rest of the day. 


late and painted a large bee on the thigh of| Left Antwerp very reluctantly at 9 A. M. 
one of the angels, which was so delicately | We had been nicely quartered there, and 


done, that Flors on his return, mistaking it. 


for a real bee, gave a delighted consent to his 
proposals. 

There were a number of disciples of the 
art copying from Rubens, and I have no doubt 


contracted an attachment for the Cathedral 
with its beautiful spire, which made us unwil- 
ling to part with it. While awaiting the 
hour of departure, I was politely accosted by 
the chambermaid, in French, who offered to 


they all think him unsurpassed. From the|show me the apartments reserved for roy- 


Museum we drove round the docks and quays, 
erected by Napoleon, but they have been 





alty and the nobility. Some of these were 


‘furnished in a style which one would hardly 


much injured, and appeared insignificant af- | expect to find in a hotel, and displayed much 


ter those of Liverpool. 
This afternoon we ascended the steeple of 
the Cathedral, and had a fine view of the 


[taste in the decorations. If a hotel fitted up 


on such a scale of magnificence does not suc- 


ceed, what an amount of capital must be lost ? 
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Reached Mechlin in an hour after leaving| had quite enough of the smell of sulphur, to 


Antwerp, and had to wait some time for the| suffice me for a life-time. 


train. This is the centre point of several 
tracks, and the uninitiated must be anni 
that they do not get into the wrong train. In 
appearance, Mechlin is not unlike Antwerp 
and Ghent. Much of the lace called Mech- 
lin lace, is manufactured at Antwerp. It is 
really provoking that we have seen none of 
these factories. Louvain and Tirlemont were 





The Cathedral is 
Very inferior to that of Antwerp. The paint- 
ings are second rate, and the only object of 
a is the chapel, built by Charlemagne, 
containing his empty tomb in the centre of the 
floor, a commentary on the folly of surround- 
ing the dead with splendor which they are 
incapable of appreciating. The chapel is cir- 
cular, surrounded by a double row of marble 


A a a REI SS 


the only places of any importance between! and porphyry columns, which gives it a very 
Mechlin and Liege, the scene of Quentin Dur- | handsome appearance. There is also much 
ward. This city is beautifully situated at the' rich carving. As we were entering, we en- 
bottom of a deep ravine, to which we de- countered a procession of priests, chanting 
scended by means of an inclined plane. The and bearing banners, followed by a large.con- 
scenery all along the valley of the Vesdre, is| course of people. There isa marked difference 
extremely pretty; stupendous rocks, inter-| between the appearance of the latter here and 
cepted by rich green valleys, dotted through-| at Antwerp; they have not the neat, dressy 
out with beautiful villas. Verviers is anice look of the Flemish, but are, on the contrary, 
looking manufacturing town, containing | very dirty. From the Cathedral, we walked to 
number of cloth factories, from which the| the modern quarter of the city, where there 
troops are clothed. I was attracted at the are many fine new houses. The streets here 
station by some large, gay looking flowers, | are cleaner and better paved, also. Beyond 
resembling roses on a grand scale, but in re-, this, the suburbs are very pretty, with fine 
ality I believe a species of peone. They avenues of chesnut trees and Lombardy pop- 
were the richest and brightest I have ever | lars, which last, though somewhat stiff, make 
seen. I have witnessed a novel sight to me, la good border for a road, and serve occasion- 
to-day, women working in the field. Thisis| ally to break the monotony of a landscape. 
a common custom here. |The famous aqueduct is quite a grand work. 
Arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle at 53, P. M.| It was the first time I had ever seen a double 
Owing to some mistake, we were lodged at row of arches, one surmounting the other, 
one of the meanest hotels in the place, so and the effect was fine. One morning suffi- 
that we were not improved in temper, or | ced us for Aix, and we left there at 3 o'clock, 
much in the mood for enjoyment. After|after partaking of a very good dinner at the 
tea, we strolled out to see something of the | table d’ héte. Beautiful specimens of the 
city, but found the streets and people so dirty, | | Spa ware are to be obtained here. 
that we returned home thoroughly disgusted. | Passed several old castles between Aix 
This feeling was increased by the morning, and Cologne. Near the latter place our road 
for the bed clothes were so redolent of sulphur, carried us through a tunnel a mile in length. 
that I was afraid to gotosleep for fear of dream- Saw a number of iron foundries as we passed 
ing that I was confined i in the lower regions of along. ‘The first impressions of Cologne are 
the earth. Everything here is strongly im-/ rather favorable than otherwise. We reached 
pregnated with it: tea and coffee utterly un-|here at 6 o'clock, and put up at the Hotel 
palatable. The principal fountain, that of, Hollande, which overlooks the Rhine. After 
Elisa, is quite the lion of the place. It is' taking coffee, for we have given up tea for the 
surrounded by a Doric colonnade, and has| present, we strolled out to take a bird’s eye 
two flights of marble steps leading down to| view of the Cathedral; but were too late for 
it. Connected with it is a fine café, where|vespers. It is decidedly the greatest object 
I suppose, the invalids resort to counteract, of interest I have yet seen, and when fin- 
the disagreeable taste of the nauseous draught. | ished, will, no doubt, be the finest specimen 
The water is smoking hot, and yet the peo-|of Gothic architecture in the world. The 
ple quaff it in large quantities. I am sure|fagade is rich beyond conception, and yet 
nothing could tempt me to taste it, for I have| many of the ornaments are still wanting. It 
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is to be deplored that the old part of the|boy was decorated with a white bouquet upon 
work was constructed of such crumbling the right breast of his coat. Each girl car- 
material, that it is already much worn. The. ried also a beautiful bouquet of white flow- 
stone they are using now is said to be of a ers. In every place, after the service, pro- 
more durable nature. The choir, and chapels cessions were formed of these boys and girls, 
around it, are the only portions yet entirely preceded by priests, flower-girls, banners, 
finished. The towers are to be 500 feet in| and the usual paraphernalia on such occa- 
height. One has attained half that height, | casions. These processions traversed the 
but the other is merely commenced. An streets for some time, and wherever they 
100,000 thalers are annually contributed toits| passed the ground was thickly strewn with 
erection, and they contemplate finishing it in | flowers, presenting the appearance of a rich 
twenty years. This noble structure is alone carpet. In the public squares, at the prin- 
worthy a voyage across the Atlantic, and [| cipal corners. and all conspicuous places, 
am sure no one could be disappointed) scaffolds were erected, covered with hand- 
in it. some carpeting, surmounted by little cano- 
29th. The first object which greeted my| pies under which were placed figures of the 
eyes, as | opened my window this morning, | Virgin and Child. Flags were flying in every 
was the far-famed Rhine with a bridge of, direction, music playing, and every house 
boats directly in front of our hotel. As it afforded tokens of the general jubilee. At 
was the first bridge of the kind that I had| \the church of St. Ursula, we had the plea- 
ever seen, I was curious to see how it whale} \sure of beholding the skulls and bones of 
My curiosity was soon gratified, for in a few! 11,000 virgins arranged around the walls. 
minutes a beautiful little steamer came gli-| The skulls are preserved i in glass cases, and 
ding swiftly down the stream, and by means afford a ghastly spectacle of the effects of 
of a windlass, the bridge was speedily opened’ superstition. As there is a natural prone- 
for her passage. The aperture was scarcely | ness in the human mind, to be interested in 
closed, when another boat made its appear-| whatever seizes most powerfully upon the 
ance from the opposite side, and this con- imagination, I suppose this must account for 
tinued all day. The weather was beautifully the increased number of votaries we saw 
clear, and everything favored my first im-| kneeling here, for the church was crowded 
pressions of the Rhine, and yet I did not go to excess. All day the little brides paraded 
into ecstasies about it. Was it perversity, | the streets in pairs, and some of them looked 
or what was it that rendered me so indiffe-| prettily in their pure white dresses and veils. 
rent to the charms of this majestic river?) After dinner, the processions were again 
The fact is, its praise has been so often sung, | formed for vespers, and thus ended the cere- 
that the subject has become trite, and the; monies of the day, but not the excitement, 
mind eagerly seizes upon every novelty to for this was kept up until a late hour. In 
the exclusion of more familiar themes. I the evening we attended a Hungarian con- 
believe Cologne is situated at one of the least cert. The Hungarians were fifteen i in num- 
interesting portions of the river, and proba-| ber and appeared in full costume. One of 
bly, when we sail past its castellated heights,|them played on bells and produced some 
we shall be more willing to acknowledge its;sweet music. The performance on the whole 
merits. was very good, and I should have enjoyed 
This is the day of the Ascension of the, it very much had I not been entirely suffo- 
Virgin, always a great festival in Roman| cated with tobacco smoke. I have not yet 
Catholic countries, and the city is all in com-| got accustomed to the German custom of 
motion. We went to severalof the churches, smoking in the presence of ladies, though I 
and found them all crowded, celebrating the am subjected to it every day in the cars. I 
day. In each church were numbers of boys| think they might at least abolish it in a the- 
and girls who seemed to play a conspicuous |atre. 
part in the ceremony. The girls were allin| 30th. We were to have left this dirty city 
bridal attire, with white dresses, veils and|this morning, but in arising, found we had 
wreaths of white upon the head, while every | overslept the time, and must remain uatil 
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the afternoon. It is a strange anomaly, that | 
this city should be noted for its sweet per- 
fume and its filth. In my opinion the for- 
mer scarcely compensates for the latter. As 
we anticipated universally dirty streets from 
yesterday’s proceedings, we spent the morn- 
ing quietly at home, enjoying the view of | 
the Rhine from my window, and watching 
the bustle and excitement of landing and ta- 
king in passengers by the brisk little steamers. 

At 4 o’clock we left for Dusseldorf, and 
arrived there in an hour and a half. It is a 
pretty little town, and from its quietude and 


the number of promenades, must be a pleas- 


ant residence. Our hotel fronts a fine street 


planted with a fine row of trees, which ex- 


tends from one end of the town to the other, 
as far as the eye can reach. As the twilight 
lasts until 9 o’clock, we found ourselves in a 


short time sauntering along this same street 
It soon brought 


on an exploring expedition. 
us to a fine garden also planted, with a fine 
avenue up the centre and tastefully laid out 
in gravel walks, flower-plats, shrubberies, 
&e., interspersed with ponds of water for 
water-fowl. 
extremity of the avenue and is rather a pretty 
building. It seemed like a place formed for 
pleasurable emotions, and to judge from the 
number of courtships, or flirtations, going on 
there, I imagine the inhabitants appreciate 
its advantages. After wandering about in 
this romantic spot for some time, we turned 
to take a look at the town. There was not 
much to be seen there, however. In one of 
the squares stands a collossal equestrian 


statue of the Elector John William, one of, 


the former patrons of the place. 

31st. Through some mistake, we were de- 
tained again to-day, and will in consequence 
be subjected to the disagreeable necessity of 
travelling all night. However it afforded us 
an opportunity of seeing the museum, which 


The palace is situated at the | 


ings. I was “particularly pleased with a a 
‘ Hagar in the Wilderness.” The collection 


‘is small, but those that were there were fresh 


looking and pretty. We took an unwilling 
leave of this neat, quiet little town, at 114 
‘P.M. 

June 1st. Passed as comfortable a night as 
‘might be expected in the cars, and sped along 


all day with lightning-like speed in the ex- 
press train for Berlin. 
enough in any place to see it. 


Did not stop long 
Reached 
Hanover at daylight, so were spared the in- 
convenience of stopping there, for the king 
does not allow the train to pass through at 
night. The most important place we passed 
after leaving Hanover was Brunswick, but I 


‘saw nothing of it, though I am told it is a 


quaint dooking place. Hurried through 
Magdeburg and Brandenburg at the same 
speed, and reached Berlin at 3 P. M., where 
I shall bring my long epistle to a close for 
the present, ere your patience is quite ex- 
hausted. In my next you shall have my im- 


pressions of German life, and what further 


befalls 
Yours, &c., 





THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


In olden times a castle was standing high and free, 
Far tower'd it o’er the country unto the deep blue sea; 
And round of fragrant gardens a blooming wreath was 





laid, 


; Where jets of sparkling fountains in rainbow-lustre 


played. 


There reigned a haughty monarch for lands and conquests 
known, 


He sat so pale and gloomy upon his lofty throne : 


after some difficulty we succeeded in finding. | For what he thinks is terror and what he looks is wrath, 


Diisseldorf is the best school of modern paint- 
ing in Germany, and derives its chief im- 
portance from this fact. It takes its name 
from the river Dussel by which it is watered 
on the south. It is quite an important tra- 
ding town, and though the Rhine is not nav- 


igable here for steamers, much merchandize | 


is brought here by boats from Amsterdam. 
The museum contains several pretty paint- 


And what he speaks is torture and what he writes is 
death. 


| One wandered to this castle a noble Minstrel-nair, 
The one in golden ringlets, the other grey of hair: 
Holding his harp, this old man, a gallant steed did ride, 
|Gayly his young companion was walking by his side. 
| 








Then said the aged harper: be ready now, my son, 

Our deepest songs remember, pour forth the richest tone; 
Take joy and grief together, and all our powers prove— 
To-day we make the trial, the king’s cold heart to move. 
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The Minstrels both are standing the royal hall within, 

And on the throne are seated the Monarch and his Queen: 

The King—in ghastly splendor—as bloody northlight 
gleams, 

The Queen—so mild and quiet—like the full-moon’s sil- 
very beams. 


Then struck his chords the harper—he struck them won- 
drous clear, 

That richer, ever richer, their sound flowed to the ear. 

Then raised the youth his voice—so heavenly sweet and 
strong, 

The old man’s bass between—like a wail and ghostly 
song. 


They sing of love and spring-time—of blissful, golden 
days, 

Of rights of men and freedom—of faith and holiness : 

They sing of all that’s sweetest, for human breasts to 
share ; 

They sing of all that’s highest, for human hearts to dare. 


The crowd of courtiers round them forget their jokes to 
band, 

The Monarch’s hardened soldiers in reverent silence 
stand; 

The Queen dissolved in bliss and wo—her eye in pity 
flows, 

The rose from off her heaving breast she to the Minstrels 
throws. 


“Ye have seduced my people—my wife ye now engage?” 

The King exclaims in fury, trembling with maddened 
rage ; 

He throws his sword, and gleaming it pierces the youth’s 
side: 

Then ceased the golden music, and gushed life’s crimson 
tide. 


The listening crowds are scattered, as by a whirlwind’s 
blast : 

Upon his master’s bosom the youth has breathed his 
last. 

He wraps him in his mantle, and on his horse does bind 

Upright his lifeless figure—then leaves the coast behind. 


The lofty gate he passeth ; then halts the aged bard : 

Upon his harp he seizes—his priceless honored harp— 

And ’gainst a marble pillar the golden treasure breaks; 

Then shouts he, that his wail of wrath the hollow echo 
wakes. 


“Wo to this lordly castle! Never may festive song, 

Nor minstrelsy and music echo its halls along : 

Here let the slave be tenant—here sighs and groans re- 
sound, 

Till the avenging angel shall raze it to the ground! 


“Wo to these fragrant gardens in this sweet light of 
May! 

Behold these livid features where life has flown away ! 

May ye thereat be withered, may every spring be dry ; 

May ye in future ages in waste and ruin lie? 


“Wo to thee, murderous tyrant! curse of the minstrel- 
name, 

In vain be all thy strivings for wreaths of bloody fame! 

Thy name, be it forgotten, buried in endless death— 

Dissolved in empty vapor, like as a dying breath!” 











The old man ceased his prayer, and heaven has heard his 
cry; 

The lofty walls are prostrate, the halls in ruin lie. 

To tell of former splendour, yet stands one column tall— 

E’en this is rent already, and in one night may fall. 


Instead of fragrant gardens, a barren heath around, 
Without a tree to shade it or spring to lave the ground. 
The monarch’s name is written neither in tale nor verse; 
Forsaken and forgotten ! such is the Minstrel’s Curse! 


C. M. 


Prince GreorGE Co., Va., 
January, 1853. 


Edits Cube. 





A charge of plagiarism has recently been 
|brought by a correspondent of the London 
Spectator, against the late Edgar A. Poe, 
whose exquisite poem “‘ To One in Paradise” 
is alleged to have been stolen from Tenny- 
‘son. The writer says, “I have had in my 
possession for some years, a manuscript poem, 
which I believe, on good authority, to be the 
composition of the present Laureate, and 
which certainly bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the American poem.” Here it is, 
as he gives it. 


I. 


Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed around about with flowers : 
And the flowers they all were mine. 


II, 


But the dream it could not last, 
And the star of life did rise 
Only to be overcast. 
A voice from out the Future cries, 
“Onward!” while o’er the Past 
My spirit hovering lies. 


III. 


Like the murmur of the solemn seas 
To sands on the seashore, 

A voice is whispering unto me, 
“Thy day is past ;” and never more 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar. 


IV. 


And all mine hours are trances, 
And all my nights are dreams 
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tings? In either version, it is worth some 
dozen of the ‘airy, fairy Lilians,’ which 
grace (or disgrace) the Laureate’s volumes, 
and the Laureate has judgment enough to 
know this. 

€ * * a * 


Of where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In the maze of flashing dances, 
By the slow Italian streams. 


Poe’s verses, which doubtless many of our 
readers can repeat from memory, are as fol- 


lows— We had written so far with regard to “ G. 


B. D.”’ when the Literary World came to us 
with a letter from Tennyson himself (taken 
from a later number of the Spectator,) in 
which he disavows the authorship of the ver- 
ses attributed to him, and adds that they 
bear internal evidence of being only the first 
draught of the Poe version. We do not 
withdraw our ‘item’ in consequence of the 
Laureate’s letter, because we think our read- 
ers will derive a certain interest from com- 
paring the rough original of a poet's concep- 
tion with the finished form in which he gives 


Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers : 
And all the flowers were mine. 


Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
*On! On!’ but o’er the Past 

(Dim Gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast. 
is striking and brilliant enough to be repro- 
duced with pleasure to every lover of the 
beautiful. 


For, alas! alas! with me 
The light of life is o’er! 
‘No more—no more—no more—’ 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore.) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar. 





The New York Daily Times has just com- 
menced the publication of a series of Letters 
(on the ‘“ Productions, Industry and Resour- 
ces of the Slave States,’’ which, we are told 
by the editor, are from the pen of ‘an in- 
telligent gentleman,” who is now travelling 
in the South for the purpose of informing 
himself as to the ‘‘ character and condition”’ 
of the people. No doubt our tourist set out 

There can be no doubt whatever that these | on his travels, as Dr. Johnson went to the 
two poems are the same. The resemblance is | Hebrides, with the expectation of seeing a 
too close to be explicable on any other sup- Wild race of beings, and, perhaps, with the 
position than that of a common original. But friendly purpose of inquiring how far they 
what evidence have we in support of the al- might be capable of being tamed. We know 
legation that Poe’s version was the copy? that very many good people in the Northern 
A writer, whose initials only are given— States conscientiously believe their Southern 
«“G. B. D.”’—tells us that he has had in his|brethren to be quite as uncivilized as the 
possession for years this manuscript poem, | $6 salvages”’ that Capt. Smith encountered on 
which he believes to be Tennyson’s. He does “ the bancks of the Patowomeck,” and cer- 
not state that Tennyson has ever laid claim tainly it is greatly the habit of Northern wri- 
to it, or admitted the authorship of it to any ters to ridicule Southern poverty, seeming to 
one. But he believes upon ‘ good authority’ derive therefrom much the same delicht that 
that Tennyson wrote it. Now where the Churchill found in satirizing Scotland— 
best authority can be obtained, none other 
is held < good.’ The Laureate is on the! Where webs were spread of more than common size, 
spot—at least, he is quietly domesticated at! And half-starved spiders prey’d on hali-starved flies. 
Twickenham, but a few miles from London,| But whatever may have been our tourist's 
and could be consulted at any hour of the notions concerning the Southern people, we 
day. Why did not “G. B. D.” take the’ commend his determination of visiting them, 
trouble to learn the facts of the case, before and we may say here that this is exactly what 
he brought his charge of plagiarism against, we wish all well-disposed and well-behaved 
the dead poet? |Northern people, who desire to know some- 

For ourselves, we give no sort of credit to thing of the South, would do. Let them take 
this charge. If, indeed, it were true, why this step; let more of the better class of 
was not the poem included by Mr. Tenny-, Northern gentlemen make the tour of the 
sun in the published collections of his wri-}Southern States, and there can be no doubt 


VoLt. XIX—24 


And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what etherial dances, 
By what eternal streams. 





it to the world, and because the poem itself 
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we shall only think the better of each other. | 
As long as Northern opinion of us is gathered | 
from the pages of Mrs. Harriet Breeches| 
Stowe and the lips of such snivelling divines 
as her reverend brother—as long as the prim- 
ers of the District Schools of Massachusetts | 
present opposite the word “planter” the! 
pleasing little wood-cut of a man lashing a' 
negro to death,—as long as the editorials of 
Greeley and the Evening Post concerning 
the South are received for truth; it will be 
idle to expect that any just estimate of the 
Southern character can prevail ‘beyond the 
Tweed.’ On the other hand, it will not seem 
surprising that the majority of the Southern 
people should entertain no very kindly feel- 
ings towards New England, when it is re- 
membered that, with few exceptions, the 
only specimens they see of her inhabitants 
are the annual swarm of half-educated teach- 
ers and peripatetic venders of wooden clocks, 
which she sends to seek a living between 
the Potomac and the Rio Grande. For one 
real scholar that comes to us from her col- 
leges, (and it is remarkable that all of them 
are graduates of Harvard University,) we 
have a score who cannot speak their own 
language correctly; and as for the clocks 
scattered about the South in a condition of 
refractory dumbness, we would not under- 
take to compute their arithmetic, had we the 
abilities, in that line, of Joe Hume himself. 

Let us not be misunderstood on this point. 
We have not been such careless observers of 
our countrymen as not to have discovered 
and respected the better traits of the North- 
ern character. The South owes much to the 
industry and public virtues of Northern men 
who have fixed their residence beneath her 
genial skies. We must admit, too, that among 
the class of pedagogues and professors who 
have left their ‘Northern homes to teach the 
young Southern idea how to shoot, we have 
met with gentlemen of fine scholarship and 
rare social worth. All that we contend for 
is, that the greater number of the Northern 
emigrés are not such persons as are calcula- 
ted to inspire their Southern neighbours with 
an overflowing love for New England. 

It is on this account that we are gratified 
whenever an “‘ intelligent gentleman” comes 
out of that shining and blessed region to il- 
lumine, for a brief season, the ‘provinces’ 
with his preseuace. We care not what may 
have been his prejudices. If he is disposed 
to believe the evidence of his senses and to 
form his opinions in accordance therewith, 
we bid him welcome. Being a ‘‘ gentleman’ 
he will not, of course, ‘run off’ any of our 
negroes, and coming well commended to 


Southern hospitality, we venture to say he, 





= 


will have no reason to complain of it. 





The correspondent of the New York Times 
has already published two letters of his se- 
ries. One of them is from our own city. 
The temper of it is excellent, and we could 
not quarrel with him if we would. It was 
doubtless written in that blissful frame of 
mind inspired by a good dinner at the Amer- 
ican, and a glass of our friend Smith’s best 
Amontillado. But upon a few unimportant 
matters contained in it, we must say a word. 
‘The streets of Richmond,” says he, “are 
unpaved, and but few of them are provided 
with sidewalks other than of gravel.” In 
reference to this statement, it may be said 
that all the business streets of the city are ad- 
mirably paved, from side-walk to side-walk, 
and that there is not a single street which is 
not provided with a trottoir of dry and ser- 
viceable brick. Our tourist must keep his 
eyes open. The American Hotel, he tells 
us, is an excellent house, (and this we cor- 
dially endorse,) but then ‘ the proprietor had 
served an apprenticeship at the North.” Let 
us say something anent this. As a general 
rule, Northern hotels are vastly better than 
Southern ones. In the larger cities, we 
think, the balance of comfort is on our side, 
owing to the absence of that throng of guests 
which, in New York or Boston, secures to 
each established house a run of custom, 
whether the proprietors are civil or surly. 
But taking the public houses in the aggre- 
gate throughout the country, the Northern 
ones are decidedly the more cleanly and com- 
fortable. The reason for this is a very sim- 
ple one. Ata Southern Court House or ina 
Southern village, no gentleman need ever 
stop at the tavern as a matter of necessity. 
He may be an utter stranger, but he will not 
lack, on that account, a cordial invitation to 
some gentleman’s mansion in the neighbour- 
hood, which, if he has ever tried the Court 
House tavern, he will not be backward to 
accept. In New England, a traveller without 
letters might whistle about the cool streets of 
one of their lovely little country towns a 
whole season, without seeing the interior of a 
private dwelling. Hence the taverns are ex- 
cellent in the one region and execrable in the 
other. But to return to oyr tourist. “I 
went to the Theatre one night,” he goes on 
to inform us, “while those delightful pets, 
the ‘Bateman children’ were performing. 
Long before the curtain rose every seat was 
occupied. I have rarely seen a better look- 
ing assembly, or one in which there was so 
large a proportion of fine, tall, spirited men, 
and beautiful, cultivated looking women. The 
men, however, were greatly deficient in ro- 
bustness, and the women in stateliness and 
grace, so that they had by no means an aris- 
tocratic or high-bred air.”’ Our fair city friends 
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will read this with tears in their eyes. The! We beg to inform him. De Bow’s Indus- 
‘intelligent gentleman’? from the North |trial Resources of the Southern and Western 
thinks they do not seem high-bred—have not | States, a noble work in three large octavo 
the del air, as the poor old Viscountess Cas-| volumes, compiled by a thoughtful and in- 
tlewood was fond of saying. Now, our North-!dustrious scholar, was published to supply 
ern friend may say what he pleases about these very facts for which the editor of the 
Southern men, but let him deal gingerly with|Times does not know where to look. We 
the other sex—it is Jeze majeste to say any-|commend it to his attention, 

thing against the ladies, and we cannot per- 
mit it. Let us then declare that if he saw en 
the beauty of Richmond from no other ‘ stand- 
point’ of observation than the Theatre, he is 
not qualified to pass judgment upon it at all. 


The occasion is rare when the dress-circle of rary notability as within a few weeks past. 


the Theatre presents any brilliant display of With Mr. Everett in the Department of State 
the grace and loveliness of Richmond. Now | and Mr. Kennedy in that of the Navy, the 
and then, our Little Pedlington is thrown into last hours of the outgoing administration have 
an unwonted state of excitement by some been brightened with quite an intellectual 
such event as the appearance of Macready in sunshine. The presence of Mr. Irving and 
Hamlet, or the starry phenomenon of Jenny 'Thackeray, too, has imparted to the balls and 
Lind; and if Le Grand Smith should come | assemblies an interest not usual to such fes- 
upon us to-morrow as the avant-courier of tivities. The lectures of the latter gentle- 
Alboni, the town would be astir, and at her | man, alternating with soirées dansantes and 


first concert, a stranger would have an ex-|< »sthetic teas’ have made the nights really 


cellent opportunity for making up an opinion | ambrosial. Thackeray is to reach Richmond 
as to the loveliness of the women of Virginia. | about the 1st of March, and goes hence to 
Ordinarily no such opportunity is afforded. the South, where his genial wit and soul-sub- 
But we are of opinion that had our tourist | duing pathos will be highly enjoyed with the 


scanned the house closely upon almost any|other ‘delicacies of the season.’ Hayne, 
night of the engagement of the Batemans, he|« my boy,’ as Pendennis would say, we com- 


might have seen ladies quite as ‘stately’ and| mend him to thy deserving. 
‘high-bred,’ if not as ‘ aristocratic,’ as those 4s 
pretty mademoiselles who sit, of opera nights, 
behind Jlorgnettes with barrels as large as 
stove pipes, upon the front benches at Nib- 
lo’s. Certainly had he seen the cosy little 
lecture room of the Atheneum during the re- 
cent lectures of Prof. Rogers, he could not 
have truthfully said anything in disparage- 


ment of the ‘stateliness’ and ‘grace’ of the many other of Tennyson’s smaller pieces, it 
fair sex of Richmond. ‘has been leading a precarious life in the cor- 

We have been betrayed into these criti-' ners of newspapers :—we think the readers 
cisms of the correspondent of the Times,’ of the Messenger will thank us for rescuing 


which to some of our readers may seem friv- | jt from the quickly perishing columns of the 
olous, to show that the best tempered and daily press. It is styled 


most well-meaning of Northern writers say 


Washington City has seldom exhibited in 
its social circles so shining a display of lite- 





The following little song is one of Tenny- 
son’s most graceful and musical productions. 
Indeed it may be said to sing itself: Mr. 
Vincent Wallace, who has arranged it to 
music, could add nothing to its melody. Like 





very silly things of us. We shall look out ‘ - ee sree 
for the rest of this traveller’s sketches with eae et ees 
° . . Wind of the western sea, 

some interest to see how he will like the Lise, tows, tediaiis teal Slaw: 
Carolinians and Georgians and the rest of the Wind of the western tea ; 
Southern people, usgue ad Gangem—down to Over the rolling waters go, 
the Mississippi. Come from the drooping moon and blow, 

In dismissing the subject for the present, ew him again to me, 
we may be permitted to express our surprise While my pretty one, while my pretty one sleeps, 


at the ignorance of the Editor of the Times, 
as manifested in his editorial remarks intro- 
ducing these letters. He says— 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee svon, 

Rest, rest on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 


“We do not know where to look for an accurate, com- Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
plete and dispassionate statement of facts, concerning the Silver sails all out of the west, 
industrial, social, educational, religious and general in- Under the silver moon, 





terests of the Southern States.” Sleep my little one, sleep my pretty one, sleep, 
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Everybody who has read the Pickwick Pa- 
pers (and who has not’) must remember the 
funny story of Sam Weller concerning the 
jailer of the Fleet who, having long permit- | 
ted a prisoner to spend his evenings without | 
the walls, threatened once if he didn’t come 
in earlier to lock him out altogether. A sim- 
ilar ‘ yarn’ is told of a most worthy old gen- 
tleman, whom we will call the Major, once 
placed in charge of the Penitentiary of the 
District of Columbia. The appointment was 
made by the President, and the Major, nota 
little elated by his new dignity, invited some | 
friends to witness his investiture, which he 
proposed to signalize by a speech to the in- 
mates of the establishment. They accord- 
ingly accompanied the Major to the Peniten- 
tiary, in the inner court of which these in- 
dividuals of secluded habits were drawn up 
in line. The Major stepped out, and, with a 
graceful flourish of the hand, commenced his 
address. ‘‘Gentlemen!—hem—No,”’ said} 
he ‘“‘you’re not gentlemen—Fellow-citizens ! 
hem—No I'll swear you’re not fellow-citi- 
zens—Convicts! I have just been appoint- 
ed by the President of these United States, 
Warden of this Penitentiary. Now I wish 
to say to you that it is my design to have 
everything conducted here in the most or- 
derly manner, and I would like you dis- 
tinctly to understand that the first rascal of you 
that makes a fuss shall be kicked out of the 
establiskment—he sha’nt stay here at all!” 


Looking over some English catalogues of 
rare and curious books, sent to us the other 
day by that excellent and intelligent biblio- 
pole, John Penington of Philadelphia, our eye 
fell upon the following curious item. It as- 
serts a fact of which we were not before in- 
formed— 


Sterne’s Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy, 2 vols. 12mo. First 
Epition, calf, 15s. 1768. 


“In this copy there is a very curious MS, note noticing 
the author’s death, 18th March, 1768, and that he was bu- 
ried at Marybone, but afterwards his corpse was taken up 
by persons employed by the surgeons, and being sent to 
Cambridge was known to the Professor of Anatomy as it 
lay in the Theatre ready for dissection. The writer then 
says the Rev. Mr Green of Fering told him that being at 
Cambridge a little time after, he saw the skeleton, and had 
this anecdote, which was in the public papers, confirmed 
to him by the Professor. Alas, poor Yorick!” 


If this be true, in what cruel conflict does 
it not come with the inscription upon Sterne’s 





tomb—.47A! molliler ossa requiescant ? 


The Hon. Robert M. Charlton of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, has recently deliv- 
ered before the ‘“‘ Young Men’s Christian 
Assoctation”’ of Washington City, a Lecture 
on the ‘‘ Rule of Life,’’ which abounds in 
striking thoughts and poetic imagery. One 
little passage on “ one little word’’ we quote 
for the benefit of the fraternity of bachelors 
among whom we have many readers : 


“One little word! How it changes our destiny—how 
it controls our feelings. Madame De Stael said, that she 
could never hear the word “‘no more,” without being 
melted into tears. A shorter, simpler word than that has 
made many a stonter heart writhe in agony. Oh, ye in- 
credulous bachelors—oh, ye nen who crawl through life 
amid the darkness and desolation of your “ single bles- 
sedness,” whose day is without a sun, and whose night 
without a moon, what is it that has brought you to your 
wretched estate ? what is it that has wrapped your hearts 
in the drapery of misery, and left you outcasts upon the 
beautiful earth? Ah, there was a day, (perhaps it was a 
night,) when you knelt at the feet of some imperious 
beauty, and commencing with a plaintive strain, as soft 
as the moaning of Spring’s blandest zephyr, told her of 
your love, and bent to hear her whispered answer. The 
liquid lips of beauty have moved. They utter a single 
word. Ifit had been “ yes,” your life would have been a 
perpetual sunshine—every beautiful glowing tint of love’s 
blue sky would have been yours—every year of your ex- 
istence would have been marked by diamond mile posts, 
each one brighter than the last—angel eyes, clothed m 
human drapery, would have glanced upon you—tiny 
footsteps pattering upon the floor would have found their 
echoes in your heart—prattling, lisping voices would have 
warbled for you earth’s sweetest music—and when you 
passed away, and the soft tears of affection had fallen 
upon the green turf that covered you, the fragrant little 
“forget-me-nots,” called up by those tears, would have 
blossomed upon your grave, and men would have written 
for your epitaph, “here lies all that remains of a devoted 
husband and an affectionate father!’’ But, alas! it was 
not “ yes,” that lady said; it was a smaller word—it was 
“no!” and here you are this day, and what are you? 
Don’t tell me that you are happier—that it has saved you 
from a load of misery—that it has kept you from the lash- 
ings of a shrewish tongue—that it has given to you the 
comfort of a quiet home—that it has preserved you from 
the misery of a broken heart. If it has done all this, it 
proves my theory, for all this has been accomplished, by 
one of the smallest words in the English language. But 
has it effected this for you? When you lie down to rest 
to-night, ask your own heart that question, and it will 
give, ina sadder and more plaintive tone, the same an- 
swer that the lady gave you-—“ No!” 


Our friend, Mrs. Stowe, has been lately 
of infinite service to the theatres of Paris. 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ dramatized after a pe- 
culiarly French fashion, and made attractive 
by plentiful blue-fire and young ladies in 
scanty muslin, is the last strong card at all 
the chief places of amusement in the French 
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metropolis. From the accounts we have of 
the representations, we should judge the Pa- 
risian playwrights have been pretty free with 
the story. The authoress would probably 
find, should she visit the Gaieté, her whole 
machinery turned Topsy-turvy. George and | 
Eliza escape to Canada by going down the| 
Ohio. The ‘property man’ has made this 
river of gauze to meander through that land 
of pasteboard, as he had an unquestionable 
right to do, although the arrangement of na- 
ture is somewhat different. Uncle Tom is| 
not killed by Legree, but gets off with a bas- 
tinado, and the audience, by way of compen- 
sation for being thus defrauded of the pleas-| 
ant excitement of the murder, are treated | 
with a bloody duel with rifles, between Le-| 








gree and George Shelby, which winds up the’ 
tragical affair. ‘They order these things: 
better in France.” 


| 





Here is a rather pointed epigram from a. 
correspondent who seems to have ‘suffered’ 
from dull sermonizing— 








On a Jong and prosy exhortation “ To heed not the | 


things of time and sense.” 


Your text and you agreed right prime, 
Dear Phil, in every mood and tense ; 
For while you paid no heed to time, 
You meddled not with things of sense. 





An amusing little passage occurred a few 
days since at the police court of our city, 
between our worthy Mayor and a country 
gentleman, who had found himself, the even- | 
ing previous, in a condition of ‘ gentlemanly’ | 
inebriation and in the watch-house. He re-| 
joiced in a middle name, the initial of which 
was ‘‘Q,” and on being asked what that let-| 
ter stood for, replied ‘ Q-riosity.’ After some 
examination the Mayer leniently said the of- 
fender should be discharged if he would 
promise to amend and give up the bottle. 
“Sir,” said he, “I can never think of de- 
serting that friend to whom I am indebted for 
the privilege of making your Honor’s acquain- 
tance.” 








We welcome toour sanctum the “‘ Pen and 
Pencil,’ a handsome weekly journal of Cin- 


cinnati, edited by W. Wallace Warden, Esq. | 


The cover is adorned with an engraved title 
significant of the aims of the work itself. 
Shakspeare sits on one side and Rubens on 
the other; while upon a scroll above them 
are inscribed the names of Milton, Dryden, 
Scott and others. One omission is unpar- 
donable in a Cincinnati enterprise. Why 
should the name of Bacon not appear? 
Surely he should be appreciated in what some 
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Tue War or Ormvuzp anp AHRIMAN IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century. By Henry Winter Davis. Bal- 
timore: James S. Waters. 


If we were disposed to rap the critical ferule over the 
knuckles of a gentleman whom we have long known and 
admired as an accomplished scholar, we do not think we 
could be furnished with a more provoking cause to do so, 
than is seen in the bizarre title of this volume. To all 
such as happen to be ignorant of Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
we nay say that they are the impersonations of good and 
evil in the Persian mythology, and that their strange 
names have been adopted by Mr. Davis to symbolize the 
struggle between liberty and despotism in the Nineteenth 
Century ; toa consideration of which his essay is devoted. 
The title strikes us as in bad taste and especially ill-suit- 
ed to an historical treatise, wherein fanciful conceits find 
no legitimate resting place. 

Turning to the volume itself, we find it to consist of an 
eloquent and powerfully drawn story of the annals of Eu- 
rope from the Congress of Vienna to the assumption of 
the Imperial dignity by Louis Napoleon. Passing from» 
nervous exposition of the acts and motives of the ‘ Holy 
Alliance,’ we are carried into the dominions of the parties 
individually, and made to see the operation of the causes 
which led successively to the outbreaks in France, Po- 
land, Germany and Hungary. Mr. Davis shows, we think, 
the highest qualifications for a historian, and no narrative 
with which we are acquainted combines and condenses 
facts into a more orderly arrangement or succinct form. 
The purpose of the present volume seems to be the incul- 
cation ofthe doctrine of American intervention in European 
affairs as the only means of counteracting the spread of 
despotic power in the colossal growth of the Russian Em- 
pire. Though we cannot agree with Mr. Davis in all his 
conclusions, we must say he bears the reader along with 
himirresistibly upon the surge of a rapid and brilliant elo- 
quence. The concluding passage will perhaps exhibit 
the energy of his style as well as any other that we can 
quote. thas reference to the part America is to play 
(according to Mr. Davis) in European politics— 


“God does not mark the future on the fuce of the hea- 
vens or of the earth. ‘The sun will not be veiled in black- 
ness nor will the moon be turned to blood that we may be 
warned of the coming desolation. ‘The day of our death 
is in no wise different from the day of our birth. The 
heavens do not frown when the earth is stained with 
crime, nor are they illumined with unusual splendor when 
liberty and virtue are triumphant. The flood rushed over 
/an astonished world, invading the nuptial couch and the 
| festive board. The amphitheatre resounded with the glad- 
| jator’s groan and the wild beast’s yell, while the Lord of 
Peace lay meckly in the manger. The great convulsion 
of modern times broke—like the trump of the final day— 
on the ear of the thoughtless revellers: and the earthquake 
whiah lately covered Europe with ruins, came unherald- 
ed save by the preternatural calm. One moment the wa- 
ters were as glass—the next all foam and fury, kings’ 
hearts failing them for fear, and the fountains of the great 
deep broken up to overwhelm them. 








wag has called the American Ham-burg. 


“Noman can say whata day may bring forth. No 
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man is a safe counsellor in the affairs of this Republic, 
who is willing to trust its fate to the treacherousness and 
shifting chances of the morrow. Let us be as they who 
watch for the morning. 

“ Whenever the trumpet shall sound for that judgment 
day, I look to see the stars and siripes of the Republic— 
the tri-color of the west—streaming in matchless splendor 
over the banners of freedom. Her youthtul maturity has 
waxed strong by the blessings of freedom, till now her 
power surpasses that of France when she followed Napo- 
leon to Moscow. Her children bless with grateful voices 
the God of their fathers whe gave them liberty to enjoy, 
to protect, to transmit, and to spread. They hail the day 
which summons them to the field, and cheerfully recog- 
nise the duty they owe to the world they have roused. 
By their example has Europe been waked out of sleep ; 
at their voice have her sons grasped the sword and died 
the death of the free ; on them has God conferred the pre- 
cious guardianship of the sacred fire ; and on them, as on 
the priests of a holy religion, rests the high duty of its pro- 
pagation. They have lured man from the quiet and safe 
repose in patriarchal despotism to the knowledge of his 
high destiny, and inspired him with the resolution to en- 
joy its precious fruits. On them rests the great privilege 
of succoring their offspring in the day of its need : of ad- 
ding the power of arms to the resistless power of their ex- 
ample: of proving that the magnanimous spirit of liberty 
is equal to its pacific blessings ; of maintaining in the face 
of fiercest despots, the rights of mankind. Rather let the 
pillars of the Republic shake to their foundations, and her 
lofty battlements be overwhelmed, bearing with them the 
last hope of Liberty on earth, than that she should falter 
in the terrible hour, or swerve from the bloodiest path she 
imay be called to tread. Let her sun set—if it so please 
God—not the pale shadow of its early splendor, dimly 
shining through a long and languid twilight, accompanied 


to its rest by the requiem of the night-birds that succeed | 


to its realm—not thus be thy fall,O my country!—but 
rather let her sun shining in meridian splendor, blazing 
at the zenith in its high calling, suddenly, in the twink- 
ling of an eye—when the world may no more be free— 
plunge in midday to endless night. 

“So shall men, remembering thy greatness, say that 
thy fall was worthy of thy glory!” 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS Times. M, Guizot. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1852. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 

This work displays, in all their full power, all the ex- 
traordinary generalization and philosophic insight, for 
which M. Guizot isremarkable. We may safely say that 
his famous “ History of Civilization” contains nothing 
more profound or striking than some of the views pre- 
sented in these criticisms of Shakspeare. No commenta- 
tor of whom we have any knowledge, has taken at the 
same time such just and enlarged views of the produc- 
tions of this greatest of all geniuses. Hazlitt's commen- 
taries on Shakspeare are delightful reading—tull of stri- 
king ideas, original thoughts; and certainly no admirer 
of the great bard can find fault with the tone of the criti 
cisms. But itis precisely herein that Hazlitt’s error lies. 
His admiration for Shakspeare was, (“not to speak it 
profanely,”) too great: doubtless all that he has said of 
the author of “Hamlet” and “ Othello” is just; but 
Shakspeare was too cuinpletely a demi-god to the writer: 
he was too wholly above and beyond human nature. 
Hazlitt fell down in absolute idolatry before all his crea- 


tions great and small. Homer never slept for him, but 
was always excessively “ wide awake.” This admira- 
tion exerted an unhappy influence on his criticisms: we 
can find no fault with them—but we find in them no dis- 
crimination, no original views, no new thoughts brought 
to bear upon the productions of his author. The com- 
mentator is dazzled by all alike : the whole tissue is cloth 
of gold. 

Guizot has also a profound respect and admiration for 
Shakspeare: indeed a respect and admiration far more 
profound than we had any reason to suppose a Frenchman 
could feel; but he discriminates largely. There are here 
some new views—wholly new, which is certainly a merit 
of the first order ina commentator. We were particularly 
struck with the author’s reflections on the historical plays, 
or, as they were called, histortes—in contradistinction 
with the tragedies proper, as “Othello,” “Lear” and 
“ Hamlet.”” Wecan only refer the reader to the passage. 
It is too long to quote. 

M. Guizot displays an acquaintance with English lit- 
erature and manners which we should feel much surprised 
at finding him possessed of, were he not that wonderful 
animal called a Frenchman. He has here shown a very 
complete and accurate erudition upon a subject which 
many Americans and Englishmen too know little of—the 
life of England in Shakspeare’s time. We recommend 
his essay to all descriptions of readers. The style is the 
same as that of the “ History of Civilization”—forcible, 
flowing, and picturesque, but running everywhere in the 
generalizing model. On page 15 the reader will find a 
favorable specimen. M. Guizot cannot understand that 
some subjects require familiar treatment; and never, 
under any circumstances, is he able to comprehend a 
joke. See his remarkable account of Dekker’s “ Gul’s 
Home-booke,”—which was a pure satire, and which M. 
Guizot takes for solemn earnest. 





PicToriaL Figtp Book or tHe RevoivuTion. By B. 
J. Lossing. In Two Volumes. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


As the different numbers of this noble work have ap- 
peared, we have called attention to the originality of its 
plan, the grace and authenticity of its illustrations and 
its unrivalled national interest. We confess, however, 
that the complete work now before us more than realizes 
the high idea we have formed of its value as a serial pub- 
lication ; and we know not which most to admire, the ar- 
tistic skill or the patient enterprise of the author. Here 
we have a complete pictorial chart of the war of the Rev- 
olution, a complete portrait-gallery of its heroes and 
martyrs, and a narrative of events full of life, truth and 
details. ‘The times, incidents and characters of those 
memorable days are thus permanently impressed on the 
memory, imagination and heart. The book is a patriot’s 
scripture, and ere many months will be found 6n every 
farm-house table and in every district and private library. 
It is the picturesque, the anecdotical, the biographical 
story of the Revolution; it embalms its spirit, embodies 
its facts, paints its scenes. Mr. Lossing has done infinite 
| service by rescuing from oblivion such an amount of rel- 
| iques, memorials, effigies. As an artist and an author, 
ihe has accomplished an elaborate and most honorable 

task, and the publishers have done justice to his concep- 
; tion. We are not surprised that the first men of letters 
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and of state in our country, have given to these volumes 
their warmest commendation; and we are confident the 
American public will confirm their praise and liberally 
sustain 60 patriotic an enterprise. 





Tue Comp.ete PorticaLt Works oF Witt1am Worps- 
wortH, Poet Laureate, etc. Edited by Henry Reep, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Published by Troutman 
and Hayes. 1852. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This is altogether the best edition ever published in 
America, of the works of the greut founder of the Lake 
school of Poetry. 1t embraces the entire poetical remains 





ef the Laureate—the Prelude, his Occasional Odes ex | 
officio, etc., etc. The name of Prof. Reed as Editor is a} 


! 


sufficient assurance of the good taste and judgment with | 
which the materials of the volume have been arranged, | 
while its excellent typography will commend it to all who 
desire a fine library copy of Wordsworth’s Poems. ‘lhe 
publishers, we believe, have but recently entered the lists | 
tor public favor; if they continue tu bring out such vol- 


umes as this, their success is certain. 


CastLe Avon. By the Author of * Ravenscliffe,” &c. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 


Katie Stewart. A Novel from Blackwood. Same 
Publishers, [From A. Merris, 97 Main Street. 


The first of these novels is by the most tender and true 
of the female authors of England—Mrs. Marsh, whose 
acuteness in delineating churacter is only equalled by the 
sympathetic charm with which she invests her narratives; 
they enlist the feelings at once and chain attention to the 
end. Castle Avon is worthy of the pen that wrote the 
‘lwo Old Men’s Tales, and better than some of the in- 
termediate fictions by the same hand. 

in Katie Stewart there are sowe tine pictures of Scotch 
life; the interiors are well done; and a scene of em- 
pressement admirably painted. The story is true to na- 
ture and sweetly told. Lt is worthy of its present con- 
secutive publication, having been very much admired in 
Blackwood. 


ee 


Tue Experience or Lire. By E£. M. Sewell, author 
ot “ Amy Herbert,” &c. New York. D. Appleton & 
Company, 200 Broadway. 1853. [From Nash & Wood- 
house, 139 Main Street. 


The popular author of Gertrude and other excellent 
works of fictions, combining unexceptionable morul tone 
with interest of plot and character, has, in this volume, 
produced an entertaining and instructive novel. The story 
is well told and natural; the characters are unexaggera- 
ted and the tone of the book pure. It isan excellent book 
for the family circle and the young. ‘I'he same publishers 
have also just issued a very good juvenile book by that 
successiul caterer for young readers—T'rusta. It is called 
The Teil Tale. 


New Yorkin a Nutshell is the quaint title of a new 





guide to the memorable places of that city, now in_Press- 


It is anecdotical, descriptive and full of curious details. 
It will delight old Knickerbockers and inform young 
ones ; there is some pleasant gossip in it and many illus* 
trations. We understand the author is Mr. Frederic 
Saunders, whose book on London with the same design 
proved such a hit last year. 





Ticknor, Reep & Fieips’ New Pusticartions. 


Every two or three weeks we have the pleasure to re- 
cord the appearance of one of those neatly printed and 
chastely bound works from the press of ‘Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields of Boston, Whose imprint is an assurance of a 
choice specimen of literature. Among those recently is- 
sued are several worthy of special attention, and which 
the library of no man of taste should be without. First 
we have another new volume of DeQuincey, “ Essays on 
the Poets,’’ the previous collections having met with great 
success. All who have read any ot this author’s descrip- 


live papers, will eagerly possess themselves of a set of 


heart-stirring narrative pieces—perhaps the most charac- 
teristic emanations of Ve Quincey’s genius, ‘hey en- 
chain the intellect and sympathies with a magic spell. 
in addition to this acceptabie book, we have trom the 
same source, @ new work on Spain, trom the pen of 3. 
Teackle Wailis, Esq., of Baltimore, which is likely to win 
a lurge pupularity. Mr. Wuilis 1s a finished scholar, who 
has made the storied land of the Campeudor a speci- 
alité, and by long study of its literature aud trequent pil- 
grimages to its classic localities hus become entirely tu- 
miliar with the genius and iustitutions of the couutry. 
Some of his eariuest researches mtv Castilian lore adoru- 
ed the pages of the Messenger, and of a iormer work en- 
uuled * Giiinpses of Spain,” we had occasion to speak in 
terms Of warm commendation. No foreign land can now 
be so understandingly studied by the English reader as 
Spuin in the pages of Borrow, t ord and Wallis. 
Another recent publicatiun of Messrs. ‘Vicknor & Co., 
is a novel by the author of ‘ Mary Barton,’ with the simple 
utle of “Auth.” Lt is an atiecting story of sin und shame 
and expiation and atonement, wiuereby the author would 
seein to aim at bringing herseli with the class of religious 
novelists. Our linuts do not adiuit of our giving even an 
outline of the narrative: we may therelure content our- 


selves with saying that, to some extent, it is a repetitionof 


the repentant Magdalene,executed with delicacy, earnest- 
uess and beauty. Some oi the lighter cluraciers, design- 
ed to relieve the pain which the tale is culculated to give 
the sympathetic reader, are udmirably drawn, and remind 
us of the blunt, honest and ludicrous figures in the Flem- 
ish schvol of painung. All these works are for sale by 
A. Morris. 


The press of Redfield has been busy of late with some 
admirable works. O’Mrara’s NapoLreon in ExiLe, a 
book upon whose merits and lively interest it is unneces- 
sary for us tu descant, is brought out in excellent season, 
now that Napoleon le petit, the new Emperor, is occupy- 
ing so large a space in the eyes of the world. O'Meara 
was last getting out of print, and was to be found only in 
large libraries, when Redfield wisely determined to place 
it within the reach of every body. A new book from the 
author of the Study of Words is something to be grateful 
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for. We have it here under the title of the Lessons in 
Proverbs. Mr. Trench will derive additional fame as a 
scholar from his agreeable researches into proverbial love. 
His lectures might well be styled “ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy,” if Tupper had not rendered that phrase odious in 
allears. The Speeches of Thomas Babington Macaulay 
in two handsome volumes in another benefaction of Mr. 
Redfield. Sparkling and antithetical as his Essavs and 
specious as some passages in his History, these forensic 
displays of Macaulay will take their place among the 
classic Orations of England’s eloquent Statesmen of all 
time, 

Macaulay is indeed a marvel. At once the most ver- 
satile and the most similar of writers, he now delights us 
with a bit of exquisite versification, and now bears us up 
on the tide of an impassioned rhetoric, thundering in the 
Senate house or whispering in the vale of Tempe, yet 
Macaulay still, unmistakable Macaulay—toujours le 
méme. 

J. W. Randolph has all these works for sale. 


From Messrs. G. M. West & Brother, we have received 
two recent English publications bearing the imprint of 
Messrs. Ingram, Cooke & Co., the well known publishers 
of the Illustrated London Library. One of these, a large 
and well printed octavo, is a popular life of the Duke of 
Wellington, with spirited wood-cuts of passages in his 
eventful career. It is from the pen of J. H. Stocqueler, 
Esq., a military writer of some reputation. The narra- 
tive seems to us perspicuously drawn, though with that 
intense admiration of the subject almost amounting to 
idolatry, which makes every Englishman blind to the 
weaknesses of the hero of Waterloo. The work when 
completed, will béfh two volumes, of which the first is 
now before us. ‘The other work is a charming little series 
of American Sketches by Sealsfield, the German writer 
whose sudden appearance in literature, some years 
since, was attended with so much eclat. It is adorned 
with several capital engravings on wood. 

J. W. Randolph has sent us two other recent English 
books from the press of Bon. They belong respectively 


to the Standard and Classiéal Libraries of that enter-| 


prising publisher, and will be acceptable to the large class 
of readers who have already stocked their shelves with 
the former issues. In one of these books, three Roman 
historians are translated together—Sallust, Florus and 


Scotland have just appeared. We have commended 
both works as excellent specimens of biographical and 
critical writing, and they have already a standard char- 
acter. The new volumes of the royai memoirs are writ- 
ten in the same spirit of good taste and careful re- 
search as their predecessors, while Chambers’ edition of 
the Scotch poet has superseded all ojhers on account of 
its completeness. 


—_— 


Miseries OF Human Lire. New York: Geo. P. Put- 
nam & Co. 10 Park Place. 1853, [From A. Morris, 
87 Main Street. 


This book is well entitled ‘ an old friend in a new dress.’ 
It is very amusing, and we advise all troubled with the 
blue-devils to read it. The wood cuts are as clear as they 
are funny; the quotations apt, and the dialogue full of 
repartee aad suggestion. It is very neatly printed and 
bound. 


Among the pleasantest of our exchanges is the Litera- 
ry World. Decided as has been the success of this jour- 
nal, we think it would circulate more extensively, if the 
fact were generally known, that besides being the very 
| best compendium of literary intelligence published in the 
| country, itis always filled with racy and agreeable criti- 
cisms, sketches and essays. In reading the editorials, 
one feels the comfortable assurance of communing with 
sensible men who know what they have to say and how 
most delightfully to say it. 


An excellent reprint of “ Household Words by Charles 
Dickens,” is issued by McElrath & Lord of New York, 
at the low price of Two Dollars and a Half a year. It 
is an exact fac simile of the English journal, and contains 
in addition thereto, a summary of American news done 
by a skilful hand. 


De Bow’s Review for 1853 presents a greatly improved 
appearance ; the enterprising proprietor having brought 
it out in new and larger type. No work in this country 
deserves greater success than this, and simple justice to 


Paterculus: in the other we are presented with M. Gui-) its claims on the part of the South would place it upona 


zot’s Lectures on the History of Representative Govern- 
ment. 

Messrs. Bangs, Bros. & Co., are the American agents 
of both Ingram, Cooke & Co., and Bohn, and are ready to 
fill any orders addressed to their warehouse in Park Row, 
New York. 


Tue Lire and Works or Ropert Burns. Edited by 
Robert Chambers. In Four Volumes. Vol. 1V. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1553. 


LavEs OF THE QUEENS OF ScotLanD. By Agnes Strick- 
land, Vol. III. Same Publishers. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


The fourth volume of Chambers’ edition of Burns and 
the third of Agncs Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 


basis of enduring prosperity. Apropos of this, we cannot 
resist again calling the attention of our readers to the 
Industrial Resources of the South and West compiled by 
De Bow. It may be found at all the large book stores in 
the United States, and J. W. Randolph and A. Morris 
have it for sale in Richmond. 


We continue to receive from Messrs. Nash & Wood- 
house the Foreign Reviews and Blackwood. “ My 


| Novel” is at last completed—we record the fact with sor- 


row, for the sweet satisfaction, derived from its monthly 
perusal, had grown to be a craving of our intellectual 
nature, and what to do now, without our regular com- 
munings with Riccabocea and Violante and Harley L’Es- 
trange and Leonard, we know not. 
















